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ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  UTERARY  CRITICISM 
Volume  DC  January  1959  No.  i 

Sense  and  Sensibility:  An  Assessment 

CHRISTOPHER  GILUE 

NO  DOUBT  it  would  be  impertinent  to  provide  Sense  and 
Sensibility  with  a  sub-tide,  such  as  ‘What  Money  Can  Buy’. 
Nevertheless,  such  temerity  might  prove  helpful  to  some 
readers.  Because  Jane  Austen  dealt  wholly  widi  a  particular 
segment  of  society,  all  its  members  on  calling-terms  with  one 
another,  her  readers  sc«netimcs  feel  that  she  had  htde  under¬ 
standing  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  forces  which  b(Mn- 
barded  her  chosen  segment  from  without.  Her  scenes  take 
place  at  dinner-tables,  in  drawing  rooms,  in  formal  gardens,  in 
ballrooms;  men  come  in  and  go  out,  as  it  were  to  and  from  the 
economic  ramparts  which  defend  the  economic  seclusion  of  the 
ladies;  as  often  as  not,  of  course,  even  the  men  hnd  no  need  to 
do  batde  there.  No  one  is  at  work  except  ladies’  work,  or  if 
they  are,  they  take  much  time  off.  ‘Surely,’  some  unsym¬ 
pathetic  reader  exclaims,  ‘these  novels,  however  witty  and 
charming,  show  us  a  leisured  society  which  has  passed  away. 
What  happens  to  the  characters  cannot  mean  anything  to  us, 
because  such  a  sheltered  environment  nurturing  such  sheltered 
lives,  is  too  remote  frtxn  our  own  to  strike  us  with  anything  but 
a  period  attraction.’  Yet  Sense  and  Sensibility  is,  in  one  aspect, 
about  attitudes  to  money,  specifically  about  the  influences  of 
money  on  human  virtues.  Seen  in  that  light  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  mere  ‘period’  novel  that  few  English  novels  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  more  relevance  to  our 
own.  The  social  categories  have  all  but  passed  away,  but  the 
influences  which  wcMrked  upon  them  still  work  upon  us,  though 
doubtless  with  more  force,  more  subtlety  and  variety. 

Jane  Austen  was  well  aware  that  human  virtues  have  to  be 
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manifested  in  an  always  very  imperfect  world.  On  the  one 
hand,  mere  subjection  to  the  accepted  social  standards  will 
atrophy  all  virtues  except  in  their  meanest  forms;  on  the  other, 
a  virtue  which  chooses  always  to  ignore  social  demands  when¬ 
ever  they  do  not  seem  to  respect  it  is  partially  unreal  and  de¬ 
generates  into  a  partial  vice.  So  Marianne’s  virtue  of  sensibility 
begins  by  being  too  hterary,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  book  has 
degenerated  into  selfishness.  It  is  Edward  Ferrars,  whom  critics 
often  find  indefensibly  dull,  who  neatly  exposes  the  literary 
dependence  of  her  feelings,  though  she  remains,  unfortunately, 
quite  unaware  that  he  has  done  so : 

‘I  am  convinced,’  said  Edward,  ‘that  you  really  feel  all  the 
delight  in  a  fair  prospect  which  you  profess  to  reel.  But,  in 
return,  your  sister  must  allow  me  to  feel  no  more  than  I  pro¬ 
fess.  I  like  a  fine  prospect,  but  not  on  picturesque  principles. 
1  do  not  like  crooked,  twisted,  blasted  trees.  I  admire  them 
much  more  if  they  are  tall,  straight,  and  flourishing.  I  do  not 
like  ruined,  tattered  cottages.  I  am  not  fond  of  nettles  or  thistles, 
or  heath  blossoms.  I  have  more  pleasure  in  a  smug  farmhouse 
than  a  wach-tower — and  a  troop  of  tidy,  happy  villagers  please 
me  better  than  the  finest  banditti  in  the  world.’ 

Marianne  looked  with  amazement  at  Edward,  with  com¬ 
passion  at  her  sister.  Elinor  only  laughed. 

Marianne  is  a  romantic  child;  it  is  this  that  is  underlined. 
She  does  not  feel  herself  to  be  a  child,  however — ‘At  my  time 
of  life  opinions  are  tolerably  fixed.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  should 
now  see  or  hear  anything  to  change  them.’  Her  opinions  are, 
indeed,  as  fixed  as  her  emotions  are  impetuous,  and  she  is  as 
bigoted  as  she  is  mistaken.  She  is  not  so  mistaken  in  her  feel¬ 
ings,  however,  as  in  her  disregard  for  the  use  which  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  feelings.  To  Marianne,  sensibility  is  an  end  in 
itself,  and  she  despises  money  precisely  because  it  is  so  clearly 
valuable  only  in  terms  of  a  proper  use.  The  use  being  dictated 
by  the  feelings,  she  thinks  that  the  money  itself  can  be  taken 
for  granted;  its  potential  tyranny  over  her  is  not  apparent  to 
her.  ‘What,’  she  asks,  ‘have  wealth  or  grandeur  to  do  with 
happiness?’ 
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SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY  3 

’Grandeur  has  but  little,’  said  Elinor,  ‘but  wealth  has  much 
to  do  with  it.’ 

‘Elinor,  for  shame!’  said  Marianne;  ‘money  can  only  give 
happiness  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  give  it.  Beyond  a  com¬ 
petence,  it  can  afford  no  real  satisfaction,  as  far  as  mere  self  is 
concerned.’ 

‘Perhaps,’  said  Elinor,  smiling,  ‘we  may  come  to  the  same 
point.  Your  competence  and  my  wealth  are  very  much  alike, 

I  dare  say;  and  without  them,  as  the  world  goes  now,  we  shall 
both  agree  that  every  kind  of  external  comfort  must  be  wanting. 
Your  ideas  are  only  more  noble  than  mine.  Come,  what  is  your 
competence?’ 

‘About  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  a  year;  not  more 
than  that' 

Elinor  laughed.  ‘T«/o  thousand  a  year  I  0«e  is  my  wealth ! 

I  guessed  how  it  would  end.’ 

‘And  yet  two  thousand  a  year  is  a  very  moderate  income,’ 
said  Marianne.  ‘A  family  cannot  well  be  maintained  on  a 
smaller.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  extravagant  in  my  demands.  A 
proper  establishment  of  servants,  a  carriage,  perhaps  two,  and 
hunters  cannot  be  supported  on  less.’ 

Elinor  smiled  again,  to  hear  her  sister  describing  so  accur¬ 
ately  their  future  expenses  at  Combe  Magna. 

Marianne,  in  short,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a 
man  who  cannot  live  without  two  thousand  a  year,  and  this 
comes  to  be  the  whole  of  her  tragedy.  It  is  Elinor,  in  part  just 
because  her  unromantic  money  sense  is  so  developed,  who  ends 
by  making  the  ‘romantic’  match,  with  a  man  prepared  to  sacri¬ 
fice  wealth  for  her  sake.  She  and  Edward  are  so  much  more 
aware  of  just  what  can  be  readily  given  up,  even  if  the  effect  is 
a  superficial  dullness. 

No  one,  of  course,  blames  a  girl  of  sixteen  for  being  romantic 
about  money,  but,  to  repeat  the  pcMnt  about  Marianne’s  sensi¬ 
bility,  her  disaster  comes  not  from  the  fact  of  her  having  it  but 
from  the  fact  of  her  cultivating  it  in  the  wrong  way.  She  tries 
to  align  life  with  literature,  instead  of  using  literature  to  clarify 
as  well  as  intensify  living.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  about  fiction 
that,  although  it  may  be  used  to  penetrate  the  appearances  of 
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life,  it  often  has  the  effect  on  the  immature  of  faking  appear¬ 
ances.  An  attractive  man  who  aspires  to  maintain  the  aspects 
of  a  romantic  hero  must  preserve  his  surface,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  two  of  the  most  necessary  preservatives  are  money  and  a 
self-<entredness  incompatible  with  any  sort  of  sensibility  worth 
having.  All  that  Marianne  can  perceive,  however,  is  that 
Edward  Ferrars  reads  poetry  very  badly,  whereas  Willoughby 
reads  it  well. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  good  point  at  which  to  discuss  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  novel  to  the  enjoyment  of  it;  the  somewhat 
repellent  effect  it  sometimes  has  on  our  own  sensibilities.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  hear  poetry  read  badly,  and  though,  of 
course,  Edward  may  merely  have  failed  to  read  to  Marianne’s 
romantic  taste,  from  what  we  know  of  him  we  are  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  credit  her.  Our  sympathies,  in  fact,  arc  painfully  often 
chilled  by  the  ‘good’  characters  rather  than  by  the  bad  or  mis¬ 
taken  ones.  To  give  another  example,  when  Willoughby  says 
of  G)loncl  Brandon  that  he  is  ‘just  the  kind  of  man  whom 
everyone  speaks  well  of,  and  nobody  cares  about;  whom  all  are 
delighted  to  sec  and  no  one  remembers  to  talk  to’ — we  accept 
this  description  as  all  too  probable.  ...  It  doesn’t  really  help 
Brandon — it  may  even  do  Elinor  herself  some  harm — to  have 
her  slightly  stilted  defence  of  his  character  and  conversation : 

‘My  protege,  as  you  call  him,  is  a  sensible  man;  and  sense 
will  always  have  attractions  for  me. ...  He  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world;  has  been  abroad,  has  read,  and  has  a  thinking 
mind.  I  have  found  him  capable  of  giving  me  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  subjects;  and  he  has  always  answered  inquiries 
with  the  readiness  of  good  breeding  and  good  nature.’ 

In  short,  the  counterparts  to  Willoughby — Colonel  Brandon 
and  (to  a  less  extent)  Edward  Ferrars — arc  far  too  spiritless  and 
dull;  whereas  he  strikes  fire,  they  are  wet  blankets.  He  is,  of 
course,  in  any  case,  an  ambiguous  character,  for  not  only  is  his 
surface  charm  strong  enough  to  deceive  Elinor  as  well  as 
Marianne,  but  his  sensibility  is  not  merely  superficial,  for  he 
docs  really  fall  in  love  with  Marianne  and  cannot  discard  her 
without  anguish  and  remorse.  But  what  seems  almost  unfair  to 
the  reader  is  that,  by  comparison  with  Willoughby,  the  two 
‘heroes’  of  the  talc  arc  so  muted  as  strongly  to  suggest  that  Jane 
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Austen’s  intention  goes  beyond  the  mere  challenging  of  a 
literary  convention.  So  far  as  that  much  is  concerned,  it  is 
evident  enough  that,  although  the  romantic  hero  may  some¬ 
times  come  to  life,  there  are  many  fine  characters  of  real  life 
whose  appearance  in  a  romance  would  be  resented.  Jane  Austen 
wishes  to  stress  the  point;  very  well,  but  could  not  the  reader 
be  let  into  the  secret,  by  having  the  positive  merits  of  Edward 
and  Brandon  demonstrated  to  him,  and  not  merely  ascribed  to 
them  by  Elinor.?  Apparently  not,  and  that  I  tlunk  for  two 
reasons,  one  connected  with  Ae  method  of  the  book,  and  one 
with  a  psychological  truth  which  the  novelist  does  not  so  much 
elicit  as  assume  that  the  reader  may  come  to  accept. 

The  two  reasons  are  inter-related.  The  momentum  of  the 
novel  is  provided  by  the  personal  development  of  an  immature 
girl;  the  modification,  that  is  to  say,  of  Marianne’s  impulsive 
sensibility  by  her  stormy  and  painful  acquisition  of  discerning 
sense.  Marianne’s  sensibility  is  at  first  repelled  and  attracted 
purely  by  appearances;  what  she  has  to  learn  is  to  distinguish 
between  the  appearances  which  repel  because  they  express  bad 
or  trivial  qualities  in  human  nature,  and  those  which  overlie 
good  qualities,  either,  as  with  Mrs.  Jennings,  in  the  form  of  a 
distortion  of  these  qualities  in  behaviour,  or  (and  this  is  the 
condition  of  Edward,  Brandon,  and  her  own  sister)  because  the 
prevailing  vulgarity  and  moral  unscrupulousness  of  those  whose 
values  are  purely  worldly  force  on  the  others  a  disguise  induced 
by  frustration,  fastidiousness,  or  scruple,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
three.  Elinor,  who  is  older  as  well  as  differently  endowed, 
already  has  this  sort  of  discernment,  but  it  is  a  gift  which  forces 
on  her  the  static  attributes  of  patience,  endurance,  and  detach¬ 
ment,  where  Marianne’s  quick,  emotional  responsiveness  in¬ 
duces  change  and  adaptation.  Thus,  we  experience  the  story 
mainly  through  the  nerves  of  Marianne,  but  we  are  expected  to 
judge  it  through  the  mind  of  Elinor.  Only  at  the  end  of  the 
book  are  Elinor  and  Edward  released  from  the  restraints  w'hich 
have  inhibited  all  their  behaviour,  and  even  then  Brandon’s 
opportunity  to  display  himself  as  a  charming  husband  is  left  to 
the  future.  The  tears  of  joy  which  Elinor  weeps  outside  the 
door  at  the  end  of  Chapter  48,  express  joy  at  release  from  all  but 
intolerable  restraints.  The  psychological  truth  expressed  is  that. 
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in  real  life,  goodness  must  often  sacrifice  charm  in  order  to 
earn  the  right  to  it.  If  the  reader’s  own  sense  and  sensibility  are 
themselves  set  at  war  with  each  other,  this  is  the  price  he  pays 
for  participation  in  the  theme;  very  often  readers  of  this  novel 
are  unable  to  pay  it. 

Not  only  the  major  characters,  but  also  the  minor  ones,  both 
separately  and  in  their  relationships,  are  counterpoised  so  as  to 
reflect  reciprocal  comment.  Thus  Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  two 
daughters  are,  up  to  a  point,  parodies  of  the  two  heroines  and 
their  mother,  ^^s.  Dashwood  is  romantic,  and  foolish  about 
money;  Mrs.  Jennings  is  romantic,  by  a  gross  extension  of  the 
word,  in  her  foolish  matrimonial  enthusiasms,  but  it  is  part  of 
her  essential  goodness  that  about  money  she  is  sensible.  Alone 
in  her  family,  she  enjoys  it  without  being  hoodwinked  by  it; 
she  realises,  in  a  way  that  Marianne  cannot,  how  people  can  be 
happy  on  very  little.  ‘But,’  says  Elinor — 

‘Colonel  Brandon  does’ not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  liv¬ 
ing’s  being  enough  to  allow  them  to  marry.’ 

‘The  Colonel’s  a  ninny,  my  dear;  because  he  has  two  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  himself,  he  thinks  that  nobody  else  can  marry  on 
less.  Take  my  word  for  it,  that,  if  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  paying 
a  visit  at  Delaford  Parsonage  before  Michaelmas;  and  I’m  sure 
I  shan’t  go  if  Lucy  ain’t  there.’ 

Mrs.  Jennings’  daughter,  Lady  Middleton,  would,  of  course, 
not  so  eagerly  have  visited  anyone  so  low  as  to  be  subsisting  on 
a  ‘competence’.  She  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  wealth  that 
constitutes  her  social  position,  and  is,  in  her  own  way,  as  pas¬ 
sionate  a  devotee  of  sensibility  as  Marianne  is,  though  Lady 
Middleton’s  variety  is  not  nourished  from  literary  sources.  She 
can  hardly  bear  any  s;ort  of  conversation  lest  it  should  develop 
a  bad  tone,  and  she  is  so  tender  to  her  children  as  to  deem  it  a 
privilege  for  anyone  to  be  plagued  by  them.  It  may  seem  odd 
to  suggest  that  her  sister,  Mrs.  Palmer,  parodies  Elinor’s  ‘sense’, 
since  silliness  is  her  outstanding  characteristic.  Yet  there  is  a 
kind  of  sense  in  the  way  in  which  she  regards  all  the  distresses 
of  life  as  ludicrous  offsets  to  her  good  fortune  in  possessing  all 
that  she  needs  for  happiness — the  person  (though  not  the  love) 
of  a  husband  who  has  looks,  wealth,  and  position.  Indeed,  she 
is  only  one  example  in  the  book  of  sense  subjected  to  ‘what 
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money  can  buy’  and  so  transformed  into  foolishness.  Her  good 
nature  is  so  facile;  she  is  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  part  or  her 
bargain  which  is  truly  worthless : 

‘Charlotte  laughed  heartily  to  think  that  her  husband  could 
not  get  rid  of  her;  and  exultingly  said  she  did  not  care  how 
cross  he  was  to  her,  as  they  must  live  together.  It  was  impossible 
for  anyone  to  be  more  thoroughly  good-natured,  or  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  happy,  than  Mrs.  Palmer.  The  studied  indifference, 
insolence,  and  discontent  of  her  husband  gave  her  no  pain;  and 
when  he  scolded  or  abused  her,  she  was  highly  diverted.’ 

A  clearer  example  of  the  fatuity  which  overcomes  a  character 
when  his  ‘sense’  becomes  entirely  harnessed  to  money  is  of 
course  John  Dash  wood,  whose  conversation  with  his  wife  Fanny 
(herself  more  odious  than  comic)  in  Chapter  II  sets  the  satirical 
tone  for  the  book,  and  is  tex)  well-known  to  quote.  Fanny’s 
social  oudook  is  so  gold-blinkered  as  to  be  impervious  to  any 
human  sensibilities  whatever,  but  her  husband  has  just  sufficient 
natural  kindness  to  need  an  elaborate  technique  of  self-decep¬ 
tion  to  evade  his  obligations  to  his  half-sisters  —  a  technique 
which  consists  largely  in  shifting  the  burden  on  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  others,  notably  on  to  Mrs.  Jennings : 

‘Her  daughters  are  exceedingly  well  married,  and  therefore  1 
cannot  perceive  the  necessity  of  her  remembering  them  further. 
Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  by  her  taking  so  much  notice  of  you, 
and  treating  you  in  this  kind  of  way,  she  has  given  you  a  sort 
of  claim  on  her  future  consideration,  which  a  conscientious 
woman  would  not  disregard.  Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  her 
behaviour;  and  she  can  hardly  do  all  this  without  being  aware 
of  the  expectation  she  raises.’ 

Another  such  parody  of  ‘sense’  is  the  character  of  Robert 
Ferrars,  who  takes  himself,  and  is  generally  taken  in  his  circle, 
for  an  exemplarily  sensible  young  man.  He  lives  a  life  of  pure 
idleness  such  as  his  brother,  Edward,  is  also  condemned  to  live, 
but  loathes.  Robert,  on  the  contrary,  docs  not  so  much  glory  in  it 
as  accept  it  as  an  important  mark  of  high  station.  He  is  so 
entirely  pleased  with  himself  for  being  rich  that  his  most  futile 
activities  arc  imbued  with  the  weight  of  his  self-importance. 
Elinor  and  Marianne  Erst  met  him  in  a  crowded  shop : 

‘All  that  could  be  done  was  to  sit  down  at  that  end  of  the 
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se: 

counter  which  seemed  to  promise  the  quickest  succession;  one  van 
gentleman  only  was  standing  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  moi 
Elinor  was  not  without  hope  of  exciting  his  politeness  to  a  pov 
quicker  despatch.  But  the  correctness  of  his  eye,  and  the  deli-  gio 
cacy  of  his  taste,  proved  to  be  beyond  his  politeness.  He  was  the 
giving  orders  for  a  tooth-pick  case  for  himself;  and  till  its  size,  / 
shape,  and  ornaments  were  determined,  all  of  which,  after  (in( 
examining  and  debating  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  every  do 
toothpick-case  in  the  shop,  were  finally  arranged  by  his  own  cor 
inventive  fancy,  he  had  no  leisure  to  bestow  any  other  attention  are 
on  the  two  ladies  than  what  was  comprised  in  three  or  four  hej 
broad  stares;  a  kind  of  notice  which  served  to  imprint  on  Elinor  lig! 
the  remembrance  of  a  person  and  face  of  strong,  natural,  ster-  chi 
ling  insignificance,  though  adorned  in  the  first  style  of  fashion.’ ,  an( 
The  epithet  ‘sterling’  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  par- 1  cn* 
ticular  care  for  ironic  appropriateness.  fri 

The  contrast  between  Willoughby  and  Edward — especially  do 
in  their  respective  roles  of  the  cad  who  loves  and  leaves  and  the  ]  Rc 
man  of  honour  who  will  not  forsake  Lucy  Steele  whom  He  has  hii 
grown  to  hate — is  too  obvious  to  need  bringing  out.  There  is  wl 
an  analogy,  with  differences,  between  Willoughby  and  Lucy  is 
Steele,  however,  which  is  not  so  immediately  evident  but  which  cn 
especially  helps  the  point  of  the  book.  Both  are  ‘adventurers’  he 
in  the  sense  that  they  aim  at  wealth  without  scruple  as  to  means;  ar 
both  are  successful  by  contriving  rich  marriages.  They  are  ar 
alike  in  their  initial  social  precariousness,  though  it  is  of  a  f  fr 
different  kind  for  each ;  Lucy  is  raising  herself  from  the  lower- 
middle  class  and  has  a  background  to  obliterate,  and  Wil-  j  m 
loughby,  with  his  expensive  tastes,  has  only  old  Mrs.  Smith  to  |  b^ 
depend  on,  and  she  forsakes  him.  They  originate  in  different  I  oi 
worlds,  and  so  their  tactics  are  different,  but  what  is  significant  1  h 
is  the  difference  in  their  temperaments.  Whereas  Lucy  pursues  p  Ic 
a  course  which  is  almost  ludicrously  single-minded  in  its  un-  I  n 
scrupulous  ingenuity,  Willoughby  is  the  one  character  in  the  1  a 
book  to  be  agonised  by  a  definite  choice  between  his  love  and  |  s< 
his  interests.  He  sacrifices  the  former,  but  there  is  no  need  to  [  v 
suspect  him  of  insincerity  when  he  declares  to  Elinor  that  he  t  d 
has  condemned  himself  to  lifelong  bitterness  on  account  of  it. 

Not,  as  fane  Austen  is  careful  to  point  out,  that  he  will  be  in-  [ 
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variably  unhappy;  for  him  to  have  chosen  Marianne  instead  of 
money  would  have  required  in  him  something  even  more 
powerful  than  being  in  love — something  in  the  nature  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  conversion.  But  he,  at  least,  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  measure  of  his  loss. 

All  the  other  characters  who  elect  Mammon  as  their  god 
(including  John  Dashwood,  whose  good-nature  is  too  weak  to 
do  him  any  service  except  temporary  embarrassment)  do  so  in 
complete  ignorance  that  there  can  be  any  other  choice.  They 
are  not  evil;  chiefly,  they  are  unendowed;  the  feelings  from  the 
heart  which  should  correct  their  selfishness  are  too  weak  to  en¬ 
lighten  them.  We  are  faced,  in  opposition  to  these,  with  the 
characters  who  have  this  endowment:  with  Mrs.  Dashwood 
and  Marianne,  whose  very  innocence  of  money  is  such  as  to 
endanger  them;  with  Edward,  whose  personality  is  so  long 
frustrated  by  his  family’s  money-worship;  with  Colonel  Bran¬ 
don,  whose  sensitive  diffidence  (so  unlike  the  ostentation  of 
Robert  Ferrars  and  the  self-assurance  of  Willoughby)  prevents 
him  from  asserting  himself  in  drawing  rooms;  with  Elinor, 
whose  ‘sense’  so  often  repels  by  its  conscientious  defence  of  what 
is  valuable  but  unglamorous,  but  who  wins  our  sympathy  in  the 
end  as  the  strain  of  keeping  secret  a  suffering  as  great  as  the  one 
her  sister  almost  self-righteously  exposes  impresses  us  as  more 
and  more  unendurable.  She  and  Edward  end  up  where  Mari¬ 
anne  had  hoped  to  begin :  in  a  mutual  devotion  completely  free 
from  worldly  distortions;  both,  however,  have  paid  their  price. 

But  it  is  part  of  the  book’s  irony  that,  so  far  as  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  happiness  is  concerned,  the  fate  of  those  hoodwinked 
by  money  is  not,  to  their  knowledge,  so  very  different  from  that 
of  those  who  are  undeceived  by  it.  Whoever  mistakes  limbo  for 
heaven  is  not  likely  to  disparage  it,  so  long  as,  unlike  Wil¬ 
loughby,  he  lacks  the  faculty  for  heavenly  glimpses.  ‘What 
money  can  buy’  is  not  happiness,  but  it  is  often  a  fair  imitation, 
and  a  man  looks  a  fool  if  he  admits  to  having  defrauded  him¬ 
self.  Facilities  for  making  limbo  comfortable  have  much  ad¬ 
vanced  since  Jane  Austen’s  day,  and  our  prowess  in  self- 
deception  has  scarcely  abated. 
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The  Fox:  A  Caveat 

IAN  GREGOR 

‘Never  trust  the  artist,  trust  the  tale.’ — D.  H.  Lawrence 

I 

BY  general  critical  consent,  Lawrence’s  tale.  The  FoXy  would 
appear  to  be  among  his  best  things.  It  is  an  approved  starting- 
point  for  lecturers  wishing  to  show,  economically  and  force¬ 
fully,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  author’s  ability,  and  their 
choice  would  seem  to  be  fully  endorsed  by  those  critics  who 
have  shown  themselves  most  perceptive  about  Lawrence.  The 
general  tone  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  comments. 
For  Middleton  Murry,  the  tale  is  ‘one  of  his  finest  short  stories 
. . .  the  manner  of  the  capture  of  March  by  young  Henry  is,  we 
feel,  a  victory  for  life,  not  merely  in  the  destinies  of  these  two 
characters,  but  in  Lawrence  himself’.  For  F.  R.  Leavis,  ‘its 
strength  lies — and  it  is  one  of  the  supreme  things  among  the 
major  tales — in  the  fullness,  depth  and  unambiguous  clarity 
with  which  it  presents  its  theme’.  For  Graham  Hough,  ‘it  is 
certainly  one  of  Lawrence’s  masterpieces  of  straightforward, 
naturalistic  narrative  ...  it  is  classically  perfect  in  its  unforced 
presentation  of  a  single  unitary  theme’.  With  such  praise  we 
certainly  know  where  we  are,  even  if — as  I  hope  to  show — it  is 
not  where  we  ought  to  be. 

In  this  paper  my  purpose  is  simple.  I  want  to  contend  that 
such  opinions  as  I  have  quoted  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
a  reading  of  the  tale  bent  on  taking  the  intention  for  the 
achievement.  If  the  tale  has  ‘point’,  then  it  is  the  critic  who  has 
put  it  there.  Furthermore,  it  is  immoral  in  the  sense  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  definition  of  morality  as  ‘the  trembling  instability  of  a 
balance,  and  when  the  artist  puts  his  thumb  in  the  scale,  to  pull 
down  the  balance  to  his  own  predilection,  that  is  immorality’. 
In  challenging  the  usual  valuation  of  the  tale,  I  have  tried  to 
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keep  in  mind  two  salutary  injunctions — one,  which  heads  this 
paper,  by  Lawrence  himself,  and  the  other  by  Lea  vis.  ‘Inten¬ 
tions  in  art,’  he  wrote,  ‘are  nothing  except  when  realised  .  .  . 
the  tests  of  realisation  are  a  matter  of  the  critic’s  sense,  derived 
from  his  hterary  experience,  of  what  the  living  thing  feels  hkc 
—of  the  difference  between  that  which  has  been  willed  and  put 
there . . .  and  that  which  grows  from  a  deep  centre  of  life.  These 
tests  may  very  well  reveal  that  the  deep,  animating  intention  is 
something  very  different  from  the  intention  the  author  would 
declare.’  Taking  my  bearings  with  the  help  of  the  author  him¬ 
self  and  his  best  critic,  I  would  like  to  show  that  in  the  case  of 
The  FoXf  both  have  been  guilty  of  neglecting  their  own  best 
insights. 

II 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  begin  by  setting  down,  rather  baldly, 
the  general  reading  of  the  tale.  There  seems  little  disagreement 
about  interpretation. 

Two  girls,  Banford  and  March,  arc  presented  as  trying  to 
run  a  small  farm.  Nothing  seems  to  go  right  for  them  and 
in  a  sense  nothing' can  go  right,  because  their  difficulties 
arc  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  strain  and  mis¬ 
direction  in  their  relationship.  Their  chief  cause  of  trouble 
— the  fox  who  preys  on  their  chickens — is  nature  expressing 
hostility  to  their  way  of  life.  When  the  soldier  appears  he  is 
identified  by  March  with  the  fox.  Like  the  fox,  he  repre¬ 
sents  an  outside  natural  force;  unlike  the  fox,  he  introduces 
discord  among  the  girls.  He  wishes  to  marry  March,  and 
this  sharpens  his  dislike  of  the  March-Banford  combina¬ 
tion.  However,  he  appears  as  a  friend;  he  kills  the  fox  and 
a  hostile  force  is  replaced  by  an  apparently  friendly  one. 
It  is  then  that  Henry  realises  the  power  behind  Banford’s 
opposition  to  him,  and  he  secs  that  he  can  never  marry 
March  while  Banford  is  in  the  way.  He  secs  that  Marcn 
is  in  the  toils  of  Banford’s  dependence  upon  her,  and  such 
a  dependence  is  inimical  to  any  man-woman  relationship. 
He  realises  that  Banford  as  well  as  the  fox  must  be  killed. 
She  is  ‘death’  to  the  ‘life’  contained  in  the  March-Henry 
relation.  He  carries  out  his  purpose.  The  ‘life’  that  March 
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and  Henry  have  after  the  ‘accident’  is  too  precarious  to  be 
firmly  declared  as  that,  but  it  is  incipiendy  present  and  the 
tale  ends  by  suggesting  that  if  this  ‘new  way  of  love’  is  to 
be  realised,  it  will  be  in  another  country,  somewhere  out¬ 
side  the  confines  of  the  dank  farm  where  the  action  has 
taken  place.  In  pattern  the  tale  is  triangular;  March,  mov¬ 
ing  with  hesitation  and  reluctance  away  from  her  relation¬ 
ship  with  Banford,  which  is  sterile,  dead,  towards  a 
relationship  with  Henry,  which  although  painful  and  un¬ 
attractive,  is  fertile,  vital.  Banford  and  Henry  are  opposed 
in  a  ‘life-death’  conflict,  symbolically  and  literally,  and 
March  is  the  prize  to  be  won. 

I  am  aware  that  a  summary  of  this  kind  must,  inevitably, 
falsify.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  allegory  to  a  tale,  which  for 
most  of  its  length  convinces  precisely  because  it  resists  any  kind 
of  abstraction.  There  is  a  remarkable  evocation  of  place  about 
it.  The  summary  is  only  there  as  a  convenient  abstract  of  the 
reality.  Murry  talks  of  Henry’s  triumph  being  a  ‘victory  for 
life’,  but  if  the  terms  ‘life’  and  ‘death’  are  felt  to  be  too  loaded 
or  too  antithetical,  others,  less  obvious,  may  be  substituted  with¬ 
out  disturbing  my  argument.  I  only  used  them  as  the  safest  way 
to  indicate  the  depth  of  the  division  between  Banford  and  Henry, 
which  the  climax  of  the  talc,  literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
insists  that  we  recognise.  Once  the  completeness  of  that  division 
is  recognised,  then  the  actual  terms  we  use  to  describe  it  become 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  My  dissatisfaction  crystal¬ 
lises  round  what,  for  convenience’s  sake,  we  may  call  the 
elements  of  ‘life’  and  ‘death’  as  they  emerge  from  the  talc.  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  considering  ‘the  life’,  which,  in  fact, 
means  considering  the  relationship  between  March  and  Henry 
and  the  character  of  Henry  himself. 

It  is  the  fox  which  serves  to  focus  March’s  ‘blank  musings’ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  talc.  Her  first  encounter  with  him  is 
completely  unexpected : 

...  his  eyes  were  looking  up.  They  met  her  eyes.  And  he 
knew  her.  She  was  spellbound  ...  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  her  soul  failed  her. 
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The  fox  of  course  is  the  preparation  for  Henry,  and  it  is  through 
this  kind  of  ‘eye-recognition’  that  March’s  relationship  with 
him  is  to  be  defined  and  communicated.  The  mode  is  all- 
pervasive  : 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  clouded  blue  eyes  and  unthinkinglv 
looked  straight  into  March’s  eyes.  He  was  startled  as  well 
as  she.  He  too  recoiled  a  little.  March  felt  the  same  sly 
taunting,  knowing  spark  leap  out  of  his  eyes,  as  he  turned 
his  head  aside,  and  fall  into  her  soul,  as  it  had  fallen  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fox. 

. . .  her  eyes  were  strangely  clear,  as  he  watched  March,  she 
turned  her  face  aside  . .  .  her  consciousness  dim. 

.  . .  she  only  looked  at  him  with  a  wide,  dark,  vacant  eye. 
One  evening,  sitting  crocheting,  March  in  her  abstract  intent- 
ness  confuses  the  fox  with  the  boy : 

March  suddenly  lifted  her  great  dark  eyes  from  her  crochet¬ 
ing  and  saw  him.  She  started,  giving  a  little  exclamation, 

‘There  he  is!’  she  said,  involuntarily,  as  if  terribly  startled. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Lawrence  is  laying  the  stress  in  this 
way.  The  compulsive  spontaneity  of  being  that  is  found  in  the 
fox  is  to  be  found  in  the  boy  also,  and  it  is  to  this  that  March  is 
reacting.  But  there  is  nothing  cognitive  about  this  reaction,  it 
is  not  a  union  of  minds,  but  something  supra-rational,  an  in¬ 
stinctive  recognition  of  their  mutual  being.  To  convey  this  we 
have  something  like  the  use  of  the  contemplative  eye,  the 
Wordsworthian  use : 


Thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 

That,  deaf  and  silent,  read’st  the  Eternal  Deep. 


The  kind  of  conjunction  between  the  fox  and  the  boy,  and  the 
boy  and  March,  is  a  valuable  one  and  is  conveyed  witn  ease  and 
subtlety.  But  the  conjunction  begins  to  involve  much  more  than 
this. 


d  he 
eyes 


To  March  he  was  the  fox.  Whether  it  was  the  thrusting 
forward  of  the  head,  or  the  glisten  of  fine,  whitish  hairs 
on  the  ruddy  cheek  bones,  or  the  bright,  keen  eyes,  that 
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can  never  be  said  .  .  .  but  the  boy  was  to  her  fox  and  she  I 
could  not  see  him  otherwise.  I 

We  have  total  identification — it  is  not  simply  the  connection  of  I 
‘eye-knowledge’.  | 

March  lapsed  into  the  odour  of  the  fox  ...  for  the  youth  ’ 
sent  a  faint,  but  distinct  odour  into  the  room,  indefinable,  I 
like  a  wild  creature.  I 

‘Like  a  wild  creature’,  that  last  phrase  suggests  how  the  signifi-  I 
cance  of  the  boy  extends  out  into  the  whole  of  animal  creation  I 
— so  that  he  breaks  into  ‘a  yap’  of  laughter,  his  face  is  ‘cat-  f 
shaped’,  his  nose  ‘wrinkles  like  a  puppy’,  he  ‘yelps’  with  delight, 
his  voice  is  like  ‘the  merest  touch  of  a  cat’s  paw’.  Now  this  kind  J 
of  identification  is  so  literal,  so  insistent,  that  the  supra-rational 
element  conveyed  by  ‘the  eyes’  begins  to  be  dominated  by  a 
sub-rational  element  which  claims  our  attention  by  the  stress  on  i 
the  totality  of  the  identification  between  the  boy’s  world  and 
the  animal  world.  | 

Terms  like  ‘supra-rational’  and  ‘sub-rational’  are  patently  | 
clumsy  and  inadequate  here,  but  they  serve  to  lay  the  emphasis  f 
we  feel  in  reading,  an  emphasis  which  suggests  a  radical  dis-  | 
turbance  in  the  balance  between  the  symbol  and  the  reality.  | 
The  fox  is  not  so  much  assumed  into  the  lx)y,  as  the  boy  becomes  I 
vulpine.  Accompanying  the  animal  presentation — the  eyes,  the  I 
features,  the  voice,  the  laugh — is  a  corresponding  behaviour : 

He  was  a  huntsman  in  spirit  .  .  .  and  it  was  as  a  young 
hunter  that  he  wanted  to  bring  down  March  as  his  quarry.  ; 

.  .  .  even  before  you  come  in  sight  of  your  quarry,  there  is  | 
a  strange  battle,  like  mesmerism. 

He  was  off  with  the  gun  on  every  occasion.  Nothing  but 
the  gun. 

When  he  receives  March’s  letter  refusing  him,  his  reactions  arc 
those  of  a  trapped  animal : 

He  set  his  teeth,  for  a  moment  went  almost  pale,  yellow 
roimd  the  eyes  with  fury.  He  said  nothing  and  saw  noth-  j 
ing  and  felt  nothing,  but  a  livid  rage  that  was  quite  un- 
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reasoning.  Balked  1  Balked  again  1  Balked  1  He  wanted 
the  woman,  he  had  fixed  like  doom  upon  having  her.  .  .  . 
With  his  teeth  bitten  together,  his  nose  curiously  slightly 
lifted,  like  some  creature  that  is  vicious,  his  eyes  fixed  and 
staring,  he  went  through  the  morning’s  affairs,  drunk  with 
anger  and  suppression. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  are  other  passages  in  the 
tale  which  show  Henry  more  distinctively  human  than  this,  we 
can  hardly  —  faced  with  this  insistence  on  animal  reaction  — 
simply  call  him  ‘an  unsympathetic  figure’.  Surely,  it  is  just 
disingenuous  to  attempt  some  kind  of  sketchy  ‘defence’,  as 
Leavis  does,  by  reminding  us  that  he  was  a  farmer’s  boy,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  army,  that  he  had  no  literary  ideas  about 
love.  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  symbol  has  overwhelmed 
the  reality,  enclosing  it  with  connotations,  fatal  to  the  apparent 
intention.  When,  finally,  the  boy  confronts  Banford,  willing 
her  death — ‘the  tone  of  his  voice  seemed  to  her  to  imply  that  he 
was  only  being  falsely  solicitous’ — we  see  this  not  as  ‘a  victory 
for  life’  but  as  the  inevitable  culminating  act  arising  out  of  the 
blindly  assertive  motives  that  have  propelled  his  behaviour  so 
far.  Henry  has  indeed  become  the  fox  but  surely  not  as  Leavis 
says,  ‘humanising  its  maleness,  strangeness  and  vitality’,  but  as 
the  marauder,  the  wanton  destroyer  of  human  wder.  To  sug¬ 
gest  that  Henry  had  to  kill  Banford  in  the  same  way  as  the  fox 
had  to  kill  the  fowls  is  to  juggle  with  the  word  ‘natural’.  In 
Henry’s  act  we  sec  only  the  destructive  reflex  of  the  animal,  an 
act  emphatic  in  its  absence  of  choice,  its  hostility  to  the  unimiely 
human.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  destruction — and  by  ^s  I 
don’t  mean  simply  the  death  of  Banford,  but  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  action — leavis  talks  of  Henry  as  being  ‘a  full  being  .  .  . 
having  emotional  problems  and  interests  not  lower  than  the 
highest  we  feel  to  inhere  in  our  own’.  Let  me  say  again  that  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  Henry  ought,  in  any  way,  to  be  a  con¬ 
ventionally  ‘sympathetic  figure’,  but  that  for  the  talc  to  have 
any  meaning  at  all  his  final  act  must  in  some  way  command  our 
approval.  It  must,  that  is,  be  seen  as  a  fundamentally  human 
act — ‘human’  in  the  reverential  way  that  Lawrence,  above  all 
people,  has  taught  us  to  appreciate. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  if  Henry  was  opposed  by  a  Hermionc 
Roddice,  the  moral  ambiguities  of  his  presentation  would  be 
less  disturbing.  At  least,  we  should  see  embodied  in  such  a  char¬ 
acter  the  meaning  of  ‘death  in  life’,  the  usurping  dominance  of 
idea  and  will.  Considering  the  hnahty  of  Banford’s  destruction, 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  character.  But  how, 
in  fact,  does  Banford  emerge  from  the  tale? 

Significantly,  she  wears  glasses.  Her  eyes,  unlike  the  others, 
see  at  ‘second-hand’,  she  looks  at  Henry  ‘with  her  wide,  vague 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  a  creature  in  a  museum’.  Her  eyes  tend  to 
mummify  the  living.  Clearly,  this  is  a  use  of  ‘the  eyes’  analog¬ 
ous  in  method  to  that  used  in  conveying  the  March-Henry 
relationship,  and  as  such  is  perfeedy  acceptable.  The  symbol 
and  the  reality  harmonise  and  convince.  Accompanying  this 
‘eye  presentation’  (which  is  very  unobtrusive),  we  have  Banford 
presented  as  ‘thin’,  ‘frail’,  ‘plaintive’,  ‘frightened’,  ‘sarcastic’. 
The  position  is  clear  enough,  but  does  it  add  up  to  anything 
more  than  ‘an  unattractive,  tiresome  and  premature  old  maid’? 
Do  these  descriptions  of  Banford  coalesce,  inevitably,  into 
‘deathly’?  Far  from  being  a  Mater  Dolorosa  figure,  like  Her- 
mione,  we  have  Banford  presented  as  ‘though  nervous  and 
delicate,  ...  a  warm,  generous  soul’,  and  earlier  when  Henry 
arrived,  ‘she  was  as  pleased  and  thoughtful  as  if  she  had  her 
own  brother  home  from  France  .  .  .  her  natural  warmth  and 
kindliness  had  now  an  outlet  .  .  .  ’  The  effect  is  that  when 
Banford  says  to  March  about  Henry,  ‘I’d  no  more  trust  him 
than  I’d  trust  a  cat  not  to  steal.  He’s  deep,  he’s  deep,  and  he’s 
bossy  and  he’s  selfish  through  and  through,  as  cold  as  ice.  All 
he  wants  is  to  make  use  of  you.  And  when  you’re  no  more  use 
to  him,  then  I  pity  you,’  we  feel  moved  to  agree,  rather  than  note 
the  incomprehension  such  remarks  are  meant  to  reveal.  Henry’s 
equation  with  the  animal  world  has  been  so  closely  made,  the 
cat-shaped  face,  the  voice  like  the  touch  of  a  cat’s  paw,  that 
Banford’s  remark,  ‘I’d  no  more  trust  him  than  I’d  trust  a  cat 
not  to  steal,’  has  an  unintended  appropriateness  about  it.  Like 
Banford,  we  feel  it  would  be  the  natural  act.  Lawrence  has 
become  trapped  in  his  own  animal  imagery,  the  ‘natural’  has 
sprung  back  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  he  intended.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  Banford  is  anything  but  unattractive  and 
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selfish,  but  her  fate  in  the  tale  is  of  a  kind  that  requires  those 
vices  to  be  replaced  by  others  more  fittingly  to  be  called  ‘un¬ 
natural’.  It  is  possible  to  see  Lawrence  at  work  on  ‘the  replace¬ 
ment’,  preparing  us  to  accept  the  death  ‘as  inevitable’ : 

In  the  sitting  room  crouched  by  the  fire  like  a  queer  little 
witch  was  Banford.  She  looked  round  with  reddened  eyes 
as  they  entered,  but  did  not  rise.  He  thought  she  looked 
frightening,  unnatural,  crouching  there  and  looking  round 
at  them.  Evil  he  thought  her  look  was,  and  he  crossed  his 
fingers. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  this  is  not  Lawrence  saying  this,  but 
a  dramatised  creation  reflecting  at  a  moment  in  the  drama — but 
it  is  this  attitude  we  must  accept,  if  we  arc  to  accept  the  death 
— and  Lawrence  has  staked  everything  on  our  accepting  that. 
From  seeing  Banford  as  a  tiresome  old  maid,  we  arc  told  that 
she  is  ‘frightening  . . .  unnatural . .  .  evil’.  It  is  a  big  jump,  and 
it  involves  a  process  of  denigration.  We  arc  reminded  or  Law¬ 
rence’s  definition  of  immordity,  ‘when  the  artist  puts  his  thumb 
in  the  scale  to  pull  down  the  balance  of  his  own  predilection’. 
For  Leavis  to  be  able  to  say  ‘Henry  cannot  but  will  Banford’s 
death’ — and  we  feel  that  this  was  Lawrence’s  intention — some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done  with  Banford  beyond  presenting  her  as  a 
peevish  old  maid,  fretful  and  sulky  at  being  left  alone  (her 
‘hold’  on  March  is  never  shown  as  more  than  that  and  she  is 
economically  independent  in  a  way  that  March  is  not).  If  we 
protest  at  Banford’s  death,  our  reaction  is  compounded  both 
from  our  impressions  of  her  character  and  that  of  her  destroyer 
— whose  act  is  offered  as  ‘a  victory  for  life’.  How  is  it  that  this 
fissure  between  the  violence  of  tnc  catastrophe  and  the  events 
which  lead  up  to  it  has  not  been  felt  by  readers,  how  has  it  been 
concealed  ?  For  an  explanation  we  must  turn  to  ‘the  epilogue’, 
which  follows  Banford’s  death. 

It  is  perhaps  not  quite  true  to  say  that  it  has  been  concealed, 
even  if  just  what  is  wrong  has  remained  obscure.  Isn’t  there  a 
certain  uneasiness  at  the  end  of  Leavis’s  discussion  of  The  Fox^ 
when  he  remarks  darkly,  ‘we  may  think  of  normative  conclu¬ 
sions  that  preoccupy  Lawrence  elsewhere’  ?  What  are  ‘the  nor¬ 
mative  conclusions’  which  are  not  contained  in  ‘one  of  the 
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supreme  things  among  the  major  tales’  ?  I  suggest  that  one  of 
them  is,  quite  simply,  respect  for  an  individual  life,  lived  out 
unattractively,  frustratedly,  but  not  harmfully  in  the  person  of 
Banford.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  Lawrence  himself 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  tale  and  that  he  involved  himself  in  a 
process  of  readjustment. 

The  tale  was  begun  in  1918,  and  from  then  until  1921  Law¬ 
rence  worked  at  it  intermittendy.  Finally,  in  1921,  we  find  him 
remarking  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  added  ‘a  longer  tail 
to  The  Fox\  and  it  is  just  this  ‘tail’,  I  suggest,  which  has  con¬ 
cealed  the  equivocations  I  have  been  trying  to  describe.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  something  which,  in  Leavis’s  words,  ‘has  been 
willed  and  put  there’,  and  if  my  previous  analysis  is  sound,  it 
requires  no  great  ingenuity  to  see  why.  I  think  it  a  fairly  safe 
assumption  to  suggest  that  ‘the  tail’  begins  with  the  paragraphs 
immediately  following  Hanford’s  death.  Up  to  this  point  The 
Fox  has  been  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  direct  Laurentian 
comment — the  action  has  been  self-explanatory.  But  suddenly, 
as  if  Lawrence  had  doubts  about  this,  he  comes  from  behind 
the  curtain  and  begins  to  tell  the  reader  about  March.  Somehow 
we  seem  to  be  hearing  about  a  different  person  from  that  we 
have  just  seen.  Consider  this,  for  instance : 

You  could  love  yourself  to  ribbons,  and  strive  and  strain 
yourself  to  the  bone,  and  things  would  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  bad  to  worse,  as  far  as  happiness  went.  The  awful 
mistake  of  happiness.  Poor  March,  in  her  goodwill  and  her 
responsibility,  she  had  strained  herself  till  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  whole  of  life  and  everything  was  only  a  horrible 
abyss  of  nothingness.  The  more  you  reached  after  the  fatal 
flower  of  happiness,  which  trembles  so  blue  and  so  lovely 
in  a  crevice  just  beyond  your  grasp,  the  more  fearfully  you 
become  aware  of  the  precipice  below  you,  into  which  you 
will  inevitably  plunge,  as  into  the  bottomless  pit,  if  you 
reach  any  further.  You  pluck  flower  after  flower — it  is 
never  the  flower.  The  flower  itself —  its  calyx  is  a  horrible 
gulf,  it  is  the  bottomless  pit. 

Obviously  this  has  connections  with  what  has  gone  before. 
Fundamentally,  March  could  be  said  to  be  ‘looking  for  happi- 
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ness’,  but  this  way  of  explaining  it  comes  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  reader.  So  far  from  being  a  victim  of  ‘deliberate  strain- 
ing’,  March’s  unease  has  centred  precisely  on  the  reverse,  her 
‘odd  vacancy’ : 

She  was  half  watching,  half  musing.  It  was  her  constant 
state.  Her  eyes  were  keen  and  observant,  but  her  inner 
mind  took  no  notice  of  what  she  saw.  She  was  always 
lapsing  into  an  odd,  rapt  state.  .  .  .  What  was  she  thinking 
about  r  Heaven  knows.  Her  consciousness  was,  as  it  were, 
held  back. 

It  is  a  passage  which  could  be  paralleled  many  times,  and  Law¬ 
rence  seems  to  be  stressing  again  and  again  that  March  was 
rudderless,  she  didn’t  know  what  she  wanted,  she  drifts  now 
towards  the  boy,  now  towards  Banford.  This  may  be  ‘looking 
for  happiness’,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  ‘striving  and  straining 
to  the  bone’,  plucking  ‘flower  after  flower — never  the  flower’? 
In  the  actual  talc  March  is  presented  as  completely  passive, 
‘lapsing’  is  the  word  that  constandy  takes  the  emphasis,  and 
now  in  this  summarising  account  we  find  March  accused  of 
intense,  self-conscious  effort.  There  is  a  literal  sense,  of  course, 
in  which  March  is  active  in  the  talc;  she  has  the  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  farm  (‘she  would  be  the  man  about  the  place’), 
but  it  is  not  this  aspect  that  is  the  centre  of  interest  as  we  read 
the  earlier  part  of  the  talc.  In  comparison  with  her  ‘blank  mus- 
ings’,  her  work  at  the  farm  is  perfunctory.  In  this  summarising 
account  of  March,  Lawrence  suddenly  seems  to  have  shifted  the 
emphasis,  taking  up  this  theme  of  her  ‘literal  activity’  and 
morally  rc-orchestrating  it,  in  a  way  insufficiendy  prepared  for, 
by  the  preceding  events. 

What  were  the  motives  impelling  Lawrence  to  add  this  rather 
distorted  tail  to  The  Fox?  The  main  change  from  narration  to 
explicit  comment  was  prompted  surely  by  Lawrence’s  impres¬ 
sion  (pace  Lcavis)  that  what  the  talc  lacked  was  precisely  ‘un¬ 
ambiguous  clarity’.  Direct  statement  might  do  something  to 
dear  this  up.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  talc 
was  too  violent  to  emerge  from  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  The 
triangular  interplay  of  character  was  too  muted.  Banford  was 
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tedious,  but  not  ‘deathly’;  March  was  ‘a  man  about  the  place’ 
but  hardly  ‘striving  and  straining’  herself  to  the  bone  for  happi¬ 
ness;  Henry  was  ‘vital’  enough,  but  too  ruthlessly  assertive.  For 
Lawrence  to  carry  off  the  climax,  they  all  needed  a  certain  sty- 
lisation.  If  revisionary  attention  was  confined  to  March,  then 
the  whole  pattern  would  be  shifted  ever  so  slightly.  We  catch 
the  new  pattern  here;  it  is  soon  after  the  marriage : 


If  he  spoke  to  her,  she  would  turn  to  him  with  a  faint  new 
smile,  the  strange,  quivering  little  smile  of  a  woman  who 
has  died  in  the  old  way  of  love  and  can’t  quite  rise  to  the 
new  way  (my  italics). 


The  stylising  is  present  in  that  antithesis  between  the  new  and 
old  way  of  love,  and  it  reverberates  back  through  the  talc. 
Henry  is  beginning  to  emerge  as  the  ‘life-giver’,  Banford  as  the 
reverse,  and  the  violence  of  the  catastrophe  is  being  alchemised 
into  a  ritual  act,  so  that  we  can  now  talk  about  it  as  ‘a  victory 
for  life’.  This  summarising  account  of  March  releases  a  haze 
of  symbolism  over  life  at  Bailey  Farm.  In  the  reader’s  dissolving 
memory,  Henry  and  Banford  arc  precipitated  as  being  more 
simply  constituted  than  they  arc,  so  that  Lcavis  can  remark, 
‘Henry  cannot  but  will  Banrord’s  death.’  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  Lawrence’s  ‘commentary’  on  March  which  has  made  that 
kind  of  remark  possible,  coming  as  it  docs  like  a  gauze-mask 
between  the  reader  and  talc,  smoothing  away  the  equivocal  out¬ 
lines  behind.  But  Lawrence  was  too  much  of  an  artist  to  end 
The  Fox  on  an  abstract  or  symbolic  note.  Stylisation  dissolves 
into  the  stream  of  the  narrative  again.  We  arc  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  March  and  Henry  have  been  recently  married,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  strained  and  precarious  (the  violence  and  sudden¬ 
ness  of  Banford’s  death  is  still  very  much  present),  but  it  is 
flecked  with  hope : 


Henry  obstinately  held  out  against  her,  waiting  for  the 
surrender. 

‘You’ll  feel  better  when  once  we  get  over  the  seas  to  Canada 
over  there,’  he  said  to  her  as  they  sat  among  the  rocks  on 
the  cliff. 

She  looked  away  to  the  sea’s  horizon,  as  if  it  were  not  real. 
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Then  she  looked  round  at  him  with  the  strained,  strange 
look  of  a  child  that  is  struggling  against  sleep. 

‘Shall  I?’  she  said. 

‘Yes,’  he  answered,  quietly. 

And  her  eyelids  dropped  with  the  slow  motion,  sleep 
weighing  them  unconscious.  But  she  pulled  them  open 
again  to  say : 

‘Yes,  I  may.  I  can’t  tell  what  it  will  be  like  over  there.’ 

‘If  only  we  could  go  soon,’  he  said,  with  pain  in  his  voice. 

This  ending  to  the  tale  has  been  praised  for  its  delicacy  and 
poise,  but  tor  me  it  is  Lawrence  tip-toeing  away,  having  un¬ 
obtrusively  and  successfully  fiddled  the  moral  accounts. 

Lawrence’s  importance  is  of  such  a  kind  that  his  work  de¬ 
mands  the  keenest  attention  we  are  capable  of  giving  it.  In  the 
case  of  The  Fox,  where  the  intention  has  been  consistently  taken 
for  the  creation,  this  kind  of  attention  has  been  lacking.  To 
discriminate  firmly  here  is  necessary,  if  only  because  it  m^es  us 
more  sensitive  to  the  nature  of  Lawrence’s  triumphs  when  they 
come. 

Edinburgh  University 
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Reservations  about  Mauriac 

R.  T.  DAVIES 


1 

READING,  pondering  and  re-reading  the  novels  of  M.  Mauriac 
over  the  last  eight  years,  I  have  not  round  my  first  and  almost 
unqualified  love  for  them  much  diminished.  M.  Mauriac  speaks 
my  language :  I  am  immediately  at  home  in  his  world  because 
it  seems  to  w  my  world,  and,  to  me,  what  he  is  representing  is 
life.  The  effect  is  one  of  illumination  and  sheer  pleasure :  he 
gets  to  the  heart  of  certain  sorts  of  character,  certain  sorts  of 
motive,  certain  sorts  of  situation,  so  that  I  have  a  reassuring 
sense  of  expanded  understanding;  and  he  evokes  them  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  I  am  disarmed  and  fascinated. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  qualifications  that  must  be  made. 
Mauriac  communicates,  characteristically,  a  sense  that  living  is 
a  distasteful  and  hellish  affair.  His  novels  suggest,  character¬ 
istically,  that  the  everyday  world  is  not  to  be  trusted.  For 
example,  there  is  uncommonly  frequent  mention  of  the  phy¬ 
sically  repulsive.  In  The  Knot  of  Vipers y  on  page  sixteen  of  the 
English  translation  published  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  the  miser 
says  of  himself  in  lus  journal : 

I  am  ending  my  life  in  a  dressing-gown,  surrounded  by  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  incurable  disease,  sunk  in  the  great 
winged  chair  where  my  mother  sat  waiting  for  her  end. 
There  is  a  table  beside  me,  as  there  was  beside  her,  laden 
with  medicine-bottles.  I  am  ill-shaven  and  evil-smelling, 
a  slave  to  all  sorts  of  disgusting  little  habits. 

Th^rise  is  described  taking  a  glance  at  her  father’s  ‘grubby, 
bilious  face  .  .  .  the  stiff  little  yellowish-white  bristles  that 
covered  his  cheeks’  (p.  8).  Such  bilious  faces,  such  incurable 
diseases  —  cancer,  angina  —  such  disgusting  little  habits,  con¬ 
stantly  recur. 

As  Xavier  sees  it,  in  The  Lamb  99),  the  natural  world  is 
full  of  enmity.  However,  what  follows  the  expression  of  this 
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scfldmcflt,  so  typical  of  M.  Mauriac’s  scflsibility,  is  a  revulsion 
from  it :  ’But  to  wish  for  death  is  wicked.  It  is  no  more  per¬ 
mitted  to  commit  suicide  in  the  heart  than  to  fall  into  adultery. 
He  moved  on  again,  guided  by  the  hall-lamp.’  Such  a  reference 
to  a  higher  calling  might  be  thought  likely  to  sweeten,  enhghten 
and  invigorate  M.  Mauriac’s  world:  but  instead  of  being  the 
occasion  of  noble  aspiration  and  gallant  effort,  it  is  one  of  con¬ 
flict,  miserable  and  ^strating,  between  what  it  is  sensed  should 
be  done  and  a  stronger  predisposition  to  do  otherwise.  Divine 
intervention  excepted,  such  a  conflict  is  doomed  to  continue 
until  death,  as  it  docs  in  The  Desert  of  Love  (pp.  162-3)  in  the 
case  of  Raymond,  who  is  so  inextricably  a  victim  of  the  flesh 
and  its  promptings. 

If  he  decided  that,  at  no  matter  what  cost,  he  must  fight 
his  way  out  of  the  dense  blackness,  must  escape  from  this 
murderous  law  of  gravity,  what  choices  were  mere  open  to 
him  but  the  alternatives  of  stupor  or  of  sleep? — unless  this 
star  in  the  firmament  of  his  heart  should  go  suddenly  dead, 
as  all  love  goes  dead.  He  carried  within  him  a  tearing, 
frantic  capability  of  passion  inherited  from  his  father — of  a 
passion  that  was  all-powerful,  that  would  breed,  until  he 
died,  still  other  planetary  worlds,  other  Maria  Crosses,  of 
which,  in  succession,  he  would  become  the  miserable 
satellite. 

Sex  is  rarely  happy  in  Mauriac.  He  makes  use  in  one  way  or 
another  (but  always  with  discretion)  of  some  of  its  abnormal 
manifestations — ^paederasty,  sadistic  self-indulgence,  that  im¬ 
potence  some  know  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object.  The 
narrator  of  A  Woman  of  the  Pharisees  (p.  119)  (speaking  in 
character,  of  course)  says,  ‘I  believe  that  all  the  miseries  of  our 
human  state  come  from  our  inability  to  remain  chaste.’  This 
character  distrusts  the  feelings  and  the  flesh.  He  would  have 
them,  he  says,  ‘under  a  strict  discipline’.  He  would  have  ‘the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  the  promptings  of  the  flesh’ bridled. 
And  Mauriac  writes,  in  a  Foreword  to  Thlrhse  Desqueyroux 
(p.  3),  with  characteristic  compassion  but  with  characteristic  dis¬ 
gust,  ‘I  know  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  that  are  deep  buried  in, 
and  mingled  with,  the  filth  of  the  flesh.’ 
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The  characteristic  flavour  of  Mauriac  in  this  respect,  as  in  so 
many  others,  is  bitter  and  salt.  That  is  one  thing.  A  second 
thing  is  that  he  appears  sometimes  to  relish  it  so.  For  example, 
in  this  sentence  from  The  Loved  and  the  Unloved  (p.  38),  there 
is  conspicuous  enjoyment  of  the  repulsive  and  diseased. 

She  was  one  of  those  countrywomen  still  to  be  found,  per¬ 
haps,  even  in  these  days,  who  would  rather  suffer  agonies 
than  reveal  to  the  sight  and  touch  of  a  man — he  might  be 
a  doctor,  but  that  made  no  difference — the  shameful  plague- 
spot  set  in  the  female  flesh,  the  breeding  lair  of  pestilence. 

Moreover,  the  repeated  recurrence  of  certain  types  of  unsavoury 
character  or  situation  or  theme  or  physical  phenomenon,  and 
the  general  omission  of  many  others  of  a  more  healthy  sort, 
leads  one  to  feel — in  a  total  view  of  Mauriac — that  he  rather 
likes  depicting  sin  and  misery  and  disease,  that  this  is  just  his 
cup  of  nasty  tea. 

It  is  certain  he  lacks  the  breadth  of  the  greater  novelists  and 
dramatists.  His  range  is  limited  indeed.  There  is  no  humour, 
no  sheerly  comic  character,  no  really  good  laugh  at  things.  All  is 
intense,  though  with  the  intensity,  certainly,  of  great  art.  Much 
human  experience  is  altogether  absent,  and  a  great  deal  more 
has  only  a  small  place.  Sometimes  a  character  is  presented 
harshly  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  understand  him,  no  compas¬ 
sion  is  shown  for  him.  True,  he  feels  compassion  for  Th^rcse 
(P-3): 

I  came  to  you  [Mauriac  is  addressing  his  imagined  char¬ 
acter  in  a  Foreword]  in  a  country  drawing-room,  a  young 
and  ravaged  woman  plagued  by  the  attentive  care  of  aged 
relatives  and  a  foolish  husband  .  .  .  often  (I)  watched  you 
prisoned  behind  that  family  barrier,  prowling  like  a  she- 
wolf,  and  caught  your  sad,  malevolent  eye  fixed  full  upon 
me. 

He  feels  compassion  for  Therese,  but  he  loathes  Madame  Ag^the 
in  The  Loved  and  the  Unloved y  the  governess  who  tries  by  force 
of  will  and  inhuman  calculation  to  compel  a  young  man  to  love 
her.  And  yet  she  is  a  sad,  unfortunate  creature,  a  victim  of  the 
mis-shapen  world,  just  as  much  as  Th^r^se. 
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But  just  as  it  is  clearly  not  true  that  he  is  wholly  lacking  in 
compassion,  so  also  it  is  not  true  that  he  has  no  sense  of  inno¬ 
cence,  or  that  tenderness  and  generosity  are  human  feelings 
never  described  in  his  pages.  He  is  not  without  some  characters 
who  are  described  as  Iwppy,  by  nature,  naturally  innocent,  and 
appear  to  be  so  in  the  novel.  In  A  Woman  of  the  Pharisees  (p. 
138)  the  narrator  says  of  his  sister  that : 

She  was  one  of  those  human  beings  whose  temperaments 
are  so  surely  balanced,  their  hearts  so  pure,  that  their  in¬ 
stincts  arc  almost  always  at  one  with  their  duty,  so  that  their 
natural  inclinations  lead  them  to  do  precisely  what  God 
expects  of  them. 

In  The  Knot  of  Vipers  (pp.  105-6),  the  twisted  miser  describes 
his  nephew,  Luc,  as  one  whose 

nature  was  purely  instinctive,  and  what  struck  me  more 
and  more,  as  he  grew  older,  was  his  purity,  his  unawarc- 
ncss  of  evil,  his  utter  disregard  of  it.  ...  If  ..  .  humanity 
carries  in  its  flesh  the  stigma  of  original  sin,  then,  all  I  can 
say  (continues  the  miser)  is  that  no  living  eye  can  ever  have 
seen  the  mark  in  Luc.  He  had  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
potter  uncracked  and  lovely. 

But  such  utterances  as  these  arc  uncommon,  and  the  character¬ 
istic  spirit  of  a  great  part  of  most  of  Mauriac’s  novels  is  not  over¬ 
whelmingly  warm  or  generous.  The  flavour  is  essentially  mixed, 
and  there  is  involved  a  great  deal  of  distaste,  of  coldness,  of 
disgust,  of  what  a  Middleton  Murry  or  a  Charles  Williams 
would  call  ‘denial  of  life’. 


M.  Mauriac  himself  frankly  admits  that  the  world  he  paints 
is  strongly  coloured  with  his  own  sensibility.  What  he  creates 
he  allows  to  be  distinctively  his  own  creation.  In  his  Journal 
(p.  220)  he  writes : 

as  soon  as  I  set  to  work,  everything  takes  on  a  colour  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  eternal  colours;  even  my  most  beautiful  char¬ 
acters  enter  into  a  kind  of  sulphurous  light  which  is  natural 
to  me  and  which  I  do  not  defend — for  it  is  simply  mine. 


-for  it  is  simply  mine. 
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Rose,  the  heroine  of  The  VnJ^nown  Sea^  who  has  the  most 
saintly  selflessness,  has  also  blackheads.  A  confessor,  who  brings 
God’s  peace  to  a  tortured  soul,  brings  also  his  sour  breath. 

The  characters  Mauriac  creates  are  tortured,  then,  because  he 
is  tortured.  Lxx)k  at  the  Preface  to  The  End  of  the  Night  (p. 
163),  the  last  novel  about  Therese : 

The  reader  [says  Mauriac]  who  demands — and  quite  rightly 
— that  every  literary  work  should  mark  a  step  forward  in  a 
spiritual  pilgrimage  may,  perhaps,  feel  some  surprise  at 
finding  himself  once  more  dragged  down  to  Hell.  Him  I 
would  ask  to  remember  that  the  heroine  of  this  novel  be¬ 
longs  to  a  period  of  my  life  now  long  past,  and  that  she 
bears  witness  to  a  phase  of  intellectual  restlessness  which  I 
have  at  last  outgrown. 

On  page  three  of  a  Foreword  to  Therese  DesqueyrouXy  he  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  so  rarely  writes  about  those  who  appear  happy 
and  healthy : 

Many  will  feel  surprise  that  I  should  give  imagined  life  to 
a  creature  more  odious  than  any  character  in  my  other 
books.  Why,  they  will  ask,  have  I  never  anything  to  say 
of  those  who  ooze  with  virtue  and  wear  their  hearts  upon 
their  sleeves? 

The  reply  is  simple:  such  people  ‘have  no  story  for  me  to 
tell’,  such  people  are  not  to  Mauriac  imaginatively  significant. 
For  all  that  there  are  such  people  in  the  actual  world,  such  is 
his  sensibility  that  he  docs  not  readily  project  them  into  his 
imagined  world. 

It  is  clear,  from  an  open  letter  in  the  Month  (June,  1950,  p. 
418)  on  the  correspondence  between  Claudel  and  Gidc,  that 
Mauriac  regards  such  predilections,  emphases  and  omissions  as 
oblique  indications  of  the  novelist’s  own  inner  life.  Referring 
to  their  writers,  he  calls  novels 

false  pieces  of  evidence  about  ourselves . . .  touched-up  por¬ 
traits  in  which  we  pose. . . .  We  arc  in  truth  brothers  of  the 
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actor  and  even  more  of  the  prostitute,  for  we  lose  our  own 
personality,  put  on  other  people’s,  give  ourselves  to  the  first 
comer,  expose  our  hearts  as  others  do  their  bodies,  and  sell 
ourselves. 

The  image  of  the  prostitute  betrays  how  personal  is  Mauriac’s 
picture  of  his  role :  he  regards  himself  through  the  same  eyes 
as  he  sees  so  much  of  the  world.  But,  allowing  for  this,  his 
view  remains  intact:  it  is,  that  the  novel  is  a  form  of  exhibi¬ 
tionism. 

What  it  inevitably  exhibits  is  the  novelist’s  own  obsession.  In 
words  used  by  Mr.  Graham  Greene  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  in 
Lost  Childhood  and  Other  Essays  (p.  79),  Mauriac,  ‘hke  any 
artist  worthy  of  the  name’,  is  ‘a  victim :  a  man  given  over  to  an 
obsession’.  His  persuasiveness,  intensity  and  compelling  power 
are  those  of  one  obsessed.  This  it  is,  first  and  foremost,  rather 
than  their  verisimilitude,  that  makes  his  characters  convincing, 
and  that  they  should  convince  is,  as  E.  M.  Fc^-ster  has  said,  in 
Aspects  of  the  Novel  (p.  87),  more  important  than  that  they 
should  be  like  ourselves. 

In  one  major  essay — a  Postscript  to  The  Loved  and  the  Un¬ 
loved  (pp.  139-41) — Mauriac  disclaims  all  verisimilitude  for  his 
characters.  Again,  like  Mr.  Forster  (pp.  64,  78),  he  asserts  a 
difference  between  Homo  Fictus  and  Homo  Sapiens  and  ob¬ 
serves  that,  in  making  his  characters,  the  novelist  is  in  some 
sense  describing  himself. 

I  Living  persons  are  never  like  the  characters  of  fiction  .  .  . 
f  these  invented  creatures  are  conditioned  and  circumstanced 

I  by  the  author  ...  no  matter  how  complex  they  may  be, 

I  they  inevitably  express  some  tendency,  some  passion,  or 

(some  vice,  and  are,  to  that  extent,  detached  from  the  human 
context.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  novel  which 
genuinely  portrays  the  indetermination  of  human  life  as  we 
^ow  it. 

I  The  most,  therefore,  that  may  be  conceded  is  that  the 
i  novel,  though  it  does  not  throw  any  revealing  light  on  per- 

j  sons  living  in  the  actual  world,  may,  and  oms,  give  us  a 

I  great  deal  of  information  about  the  author. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  final  effect  of  his  w'ork,  during  its  com¬ 
position 

The  artist  stresses  this  or  that  characteristic  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  in  obedience  to  his  creative  instinct.  He  may 
even  distort  his  material  the  better  to  give  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  those  feelings  of  pity  and  horror  which,  since  his 
earliest  years,  he  has  felt  when  confronted  by  certain  per¬ 
sons  and  certain  lives  (p.  136). 

Mauriac  was  led  to  make  these  observations  (which  reveal 
how  personal  and  purely  artistic  his  genius  is)  in  self-defence 
against  the  imagined  attack  of  ‘those  of  my  readers  who  share 
with  me  a  religious  outlook’  (p.  134),  and  he  concludes  his 
defence  with  the  admission  that  ‘the  Christian  who  happens 
also  to  be  a  novelist  must  resign  himself  to  pleading  no  better 
an  excuse  than  that  of  “vocation”.  He  writes  novels  because  he 
has  some  reason  to  think  that  he  was  born  into  the  world  to 
write,  seeing  that  from  childhood  on  he  has  struggled  endlessly 
to  do  so’  (pp.  141-2). 

But  he  allows  that  even  against  this  ultimate  and  only  defence 
there  are  two  legitimate  objections.  One,  which  he  mentions 
last,  is  that  there  can  be  ‘A  vocation  for  evil,  no  less  than  a 
vocation  for  good’  (p.  142)  and  that  the  artist’s  impulse  and  its 
satisfaction  may  well  be  contrary  to  God’s  will.  The  other, 
which  he  mentions  at  the  beginning,  is  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  relationship  between  the  novel  and  the  novelist  and 
whatever  may  be  its  artistic  value,  ‘It  remains  true,  however, 
that  if  the  world  which  the  Christian  novelist  portrays  is  notice¬ 
ably  denuded  of  Grace,  that  if  God  seems  to  be  absent  from  it, 
the  pious  critic  has  a  perfect  right  to  hold  that  the  work  in 
question  may  fairly  be  used  in  evidence  against  its  author’  (p. 
135).  He  cites  his  own  The  Loved  and  the  Unloved  as  a  work 
in  which,  following  his  genius  and  without  any  other  intention, 
he  has  painted  a  picture  which  ‘is  indeed  black.  It  shows  man¬ 
kind  as  warped,  ...  It  shows  humanity  untouched  by  Grace. 
In  favour  of  whom,  or  of  what,  can  such  a  portrait  bear  witness? 
That  question  sums  up  the  critical  attitude  of  the  Christian’ 
(p.  136). 

Mauriac  affirms,  then,  that  other  considerations  than  those 
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Iwc  may  loosely  call  ‘artistic’  are  properly  made  by  a  Christian 
critic,  and  in  the  Preface  to  The  End  of  the  Night  (p.  163)  he 
allows  that  a  reader  may  ‘quite  rightly’  demand  ‘that  every 
literary  work  should  mark  a  step  forward  in  a  spiritual  pil- 
I  grimage’.  Praising  the  work  of  Rene  Bazin  he  says,  ‘What  joy 
■  and  peace  an  artist  must  experience  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 
when  he  possesses  the  assurance  that  no  soul  has  ever  been 
wounded  by  him’.  Fr.  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  in  his  little  book  on 
Mauriac,  quotes  these  words  and  calls  them  naive.  Now  it  is 
true  that  a  certain  simplicity  (and  some  inconsistency)  arc 
typical  of  Mauriac’s  comments  inside  and  outside  his  novels. 
But  although  what  may  be  naive  about  Mauriac’s  conception 
of  the  specifically  Christian  attitude  to  creative  art  and  criticism 
may  be  responsible  for  some  of  that  sclf-dcfcnsivcncss  and  sclf- 
dcprcciation  which  we  have  noticed,  at  the  same  time  his  sim¬ 
plicity  has  about  it  something  that  one  senses  to  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  many  an  aesthetic  sophistication,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  practice  of  such  a  very  different  artist  as  Chaucer,  who 
at  the  end  of  his  career  renounced  all  he  had  written  that  might 
be  called  a  ‘worldly  vanitee’,  including  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
And  it  is  not  immature  scrupulosity  that  prompts  Mauriac’s 
observation  that,  ‘The  work  which  is  merely  an  end  in  itself 
becomes  an  idol,  on  whose  altar  the  artist  will  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing,  even  if  that  everything  shall  include,  as  with  Proust  it 
did,  life  itself’  (p.  139),  but  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
mortal  danger,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  that  not  only 
the  pure  artist  but  all  men  are  in  if  they  worship  anything  but 
God.  That  is  why,  pure  artist  as  he  is,  he  sympathises  with 
the  pious  critic  who  may  deplore  that  vices  have  been  displayed 
in  a  novel  ‘not,  indeed,  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  seem 
i  attractive,  but  at  least  of  serving  the  purposes  of  a  work  of  art 
which  shall  be  judged  as  an  end  in  itself’.  From  the  point  of 
\  view  of  a  Christian  critic,  a  work  of  art  cannot  be  evaluated 

[simply  as  an  end  in  itself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  any  artist,  to  make  his  creation  serve  a  superior  end 
is  to  distort  it  since  it  may  have  to  be  conformed,  perhaps,  to  an 
edifying  pattern  or  trimmed  against  the  measure  of  some  ortho- 
I  doxy.  Mauriac  is  clear  that,  whereas  the  critic  may  well 
i  wish  that,  after  the  artist  had  displayed  vices,  he  had  shown 
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also  the  eventual  ‘victory  of  Grace’,  yet  ‘the  novelist  must  be 
constantly  on  his  guard  against  trying  to  prove  anything  .  .  . 
his  duty  is  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  peculiar  vision  of  human 
life  and  human  persons’  (p.  135).  Mauriac  is  clear  that  the 
artist  should  have  no  concern  beyond  ‘painting  to  the  best  of  his 
ability’  (p.  134),  and  should  certainly  never  ‘force  his  talent. 
Mine  does  not  easily  breathe  the  air  of  sublimity’  (p.  138). 

Ill 

Mauriac’s  insistence  that  as  an  artist  he  must  serve  only  the 
ends  of  his  art,  responding  freely  and  fully  only  to  the  impul¬ 
sions  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas  that  as  a  critic  one  may 
well  have  other  allegiances  —  and  rightly,  too  —  is  also  an 
acknowledgment  that  his  own  heart  is  divided,  and  that  his 
own  loyalty  is  not  single.  His  position  is  not  new :  it  is,  as  1 
have  already  suggested  by  my  reference  to  Chaucer,  one  that 
was,  in  one  way  and  another,  in  spite  of  what  is  often  said  of 
their  supposed  wholeness,  characteristic  of  some  outstanding 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mauriac’s  emphatic  assertion  that 
his  vision  is  personal  and  the  world  he  represents  peculiarly  his 
own  world  and  unlike  the  actual  one,  not  only  guarantees  his 
integrity  as  an  artist,  but,  were  it  not  for  his  own  frank  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  opposite,  might  also  be  said  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  critic  who  maintains  he  lacks  verisimilitude.  But 
Mauriac  allows  that  the  critic,  especially  if  he  be  a  Christian 
critic,  may  not  rest  content,  possessed  by  the  novelist’s  personal¬ 
ity  communicated  through  his  creation,  simply  contemplating 
his  vision.  Moreover,  there  is  an  invitation  embedded  in  the 
novels  themselves,  despite  what  Mauriac  says  outside  them,  to 
refer  what  he  has  created  to  what  it  purports  to  represent — he  in¬ 
vites  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  his  vision  is  a  true  vision  of  the 
actual  world.  For  example,  in  the  Preface  to  The  End  of  the 
Night  (pp.  163-4),  says  of  Therese,  his  own  creation,  ‘she 
belongs  to  that  class  of  human  beings  ...  for  whom  night  can 
end  only  when  life  itself  ends’.  Naturally  we  ask  ourselves, 
are  there  such  human  beings?  and  is  Therese  like  them?  More¬ 
over,  he  invites  us  to  relate  his  work  to  a  specifically  Christian 
view  of  the  world,  for  God  and  His  Grace,  and  the  means  of 
Grace,  are  frequent  actors  in  his  drama,  and  for  example,  in 
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such  a  plain  comment  on  his  own  work  as  the  Foreword  to 
Therhe  (pp.  3-4)  he  says: 

I  could  have  wished,  Thercse,  that  sorrow  might  have 
turned  your  heart  to  God,  .  .  .  But  had  I  shown  you  thus 
redeemed  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  readers  to  raise 
a  cry  of  sacrilege,  even  though  they  may  hold,  as  an  article 
of  Faith,  the  Fall  and  Ransom  of  our  torn  and  twisted 
natures. 

At  Mauriac’s  instigation,  then,  let  us  evaluate  the  world  he 
has  created  in  relation  to  the  actual  world,  especially  as  that 
world  is  interpreted  by  Christians;  for  he  has,  he  tells  us  in  the 
Postscript  to  The  Loved  and  the  Unloved  (p.  138),  accounted  in 
the  past  to  his  pious  critics  for  his  dark  picture  of  human  misery 
by  saying  ‘that  the  people  I  set  out  to  paint  are  fallen  creattures, 
tainted  from  birth  .  .  .  evil  is  a  reality  in  this  world  of  ours’. 
The  unsavoury  world  projected  by  his  obsessed  sensibility  we 
may  regard,  then,  especially  at  his  occasional  suggestion,  as  the 
world  the  Christian  knows  as  Fallen.  Like  Pascal,  Mauriac 
presents  the  miserable  lot  of  human  beings  without  God.  He 
depicts  the  degraded  and'  hopeless  state  of  man  without  Grace. 

So  regarded,  it  must  be  said  that  his  picture  is  at  least  tinged 
with  the  spiritual  colours  of  Jansenism.  In  several  places 
Mauriac  overtly  rebuffs  those  inclined  to  that  heresy  but,  taking 
his  vision  of  the  world  all  in  all,  one  is  left  with  the  general 

I  sense  of  the  powerlessness  of  man’s  will  and  the  bitter  wretched¬ 
ness  of  his  state.  There  is,  in  Mauriac,  very  little  conspicuous 
evidence  of  the  glory  that  God  has  revealed  in  His  Creation. 
Such  generalisations  as  I  am  making  do  not  do  justice,  of  course, 
to  the  peculiar  ethos  of  individual  novels,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  without  incidental  exceptions.  Among  these  are  such  as 
were  noticed  above  in  which  some  characters  are  seen  as,  by 
nature,  godly  and  in  which  all  flesh,  despite  original  sin,  is 
seen  as  holy;  and  among  these,  also,  is  that  major  one  which 
Mauriac  professes  to  have  made  the  character  of  Thercse 
•  supremely  important  for  him,  namely,  that  she  was  ‘an  example 
I  of  that  power,  granted  to  all  human  beings — no  matter  how 
i  much  they  may  seem  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  hostile  fate — of  saying 
I  “No”  to  the  law  which  beats  them  down’  (p.  163). 
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It  is,  however,  usual  in  a  novel  of  Mauriac’s  to  be  aware  that 
natural  inheritance,  personal  and  collective,  encounters  with 
fellow-men,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  the  inscrutable,  un¬ 
predictable  hand  of  God  are  disposing  his  characters  in  their 
tormented  ways.  It  is  also  the  hand  of  God  which  saves  them 
from  their  slavery :  Grace  interposes  and  sets  them  free.  If  the 
celebration  of  the  glory  of  God  revealed  in  the  natural  order  is 
not  a  characteristic  theme  of  Mauriac’s,  the  very  opposite  is  true 
of  man’s  redemption  from  the  fascinating  miseries  of  the  Fall. 
He  is  frequently  concerned — ^though  not  in  order  to  ‘prove’ 
anything  and  simply  because  it  is  to  him  imaginatively  signifi¬ 
cant — with  how  a  man  becomes  aware  of  God,  is  converted  and 
sanctified.  Thus,  in  A  Woman  of  the  Pharisees^  Brigitte  Pian 
is  shown  learning  to  understand  ‘at  last  that  it  is  not  our  deserts 
that  matter  but  our  love’  (p.  203).  And  yet,  says  the  narrator, 
however  apparent  this  change,  ‘People  do  not  change  .  .  .  they 
do  quite  often  turn  back  to  what  they  were  once  and  show  again 
those  very  characteristics  which  they  have  striven  tirelessly, 
through  a  whole  lifetime,  to  suppress. . . .  God  is  very  often  the 
good  temptation  to  which  many  human  beings  in  the  long  run 
yield’  (p.  190). 

In  tms  last  comment  Mauriac  comes  from  one  angle  at  a  com¬ 
plex  problem  both  in  the  technique  of  the  novel  and  in  the 
formulation  of  a  theology,  the  problem  of  the  immediate,  local 
relationship  of  Grace  and  Nature.  As  a  problem  in  writing  a 
novel  it  is  two-fold :  on  the  one  hand,  the  intrusion  of  Grace  1 
is  likely  to  appear  in  some  respects  adventitious,  so  that  the  turn 
then  t^en  in  what  purports  to  be  a  novel  seriously  concerned 
with  living  is,  in  some  ways,  rather  what  might  be  expected  of 
one  that  is  merely  concerned  with  adventure;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  operations  of  Grace  in  a  soul  are  not  readily  imagined  by  | 
any  novelist,  never  mind  how  sincere  his  conscious  Christian 
purpose  in  writing  and  living,  for  saints  seem  to  feel  no  desire  • 
to  make  novels  and  sinners  invent  with  most  conviction  char¬ 
acters  that  resemble  themselves. 

So  far  as  the  first  part  of  this  problem  is  concerned,  Mauriac 
takes  pains  to  trace  the  ‘natural’  psychological  development  of  ? 
a  character  to  the  point  at  which  Grace  breaks  in.  It  is  when  | 
Nicolas  has  asserted  his  newly-conscious  manhood  both  against  < 
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Madame  Agathc,  who  has  calculated  marrying  him  through 
force  of  will,  and  against  his  dominating  and  mrewd  mother, 
and  when  he  has  achieved  independence  of  Gilles,  the  friend 
of  his  adolescence,  then  it  is  that,  a  ‘prey  to  a  melancholy 
hunger  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  could  not  have 
satisned’,  his  ‘only  companion  ...  a  tenderness  that  lay  out¬ 
spread  hke  the  sea  beneath  the  mindless  stars,  ...  a  stranger 
to  himself,  detached  from  all  his  fellows’ — then  it  is,  at  this 
point  in  Nicolas’  psychological  development,  that  Mauriac  ends 
his  novel  with  a  picture  of  this  young  man,  sitting  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  over  the  Leyrot,  ‘as  though  he  had  agreed 
with  Somebody  to  meet  him  there’  (p.  133). 

However,  despite  the  verisimilar  psychological  preparation 
made  for  it,  such  a  moment  of  spiritual  awakening  and  growth 
has,  sometimes,  in  Mauriac  a  romantic  quality  which  is  as  in¬ 
trusive  in  tone  as  the  sudden  turn  of  events  is  in  the  plot.  Thus, 
in  The  Unknown  Sea^  the  image  of  the  Sea  itself  as  a  symbol 
of  a  truth  about  living  seems  alien  and  forced.  In  a  novel  which 
is  so  typically  and  finely  concerned  with  concrete  human  rela¬ 
tionships  in  concrete  settings,  in  which  each  scene  is  itself  so 
convincing  and  independently  meaningful,  and  the  portrait  of 
each  character  so  firm  and  consistent  with  what  are  apparently 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  the  reader  suddenly  finds  the  hard 
ground  gone  from  under  him  and  cobwebs  about  his  face  at 
the  author’s  interjected  comment  that  ‘there  are  some  who, 
even  in  childhood,  realise  that  they  are  moving  towards  an 
unknown  sea.  ...  On  they  go,  until,  at  length,  when  the  last 
dune  has  been  surmounted,  mey  find  themselves  in  a  world  of 
spume  and  blown  sand  which  seems  to  speak  to  them  of  an 
infinity  of  passion.  That  is  the  moment  when  they  must  choose 
their  path’  (p.  206). 

As  in  The  Loved  and  the  Unloved^  so  also  in  The  Knot  of 
Vipers^  the  incursion  of  Grace  is  represented  in  close  step  with 
the  careful  development  of  the  miser’s  state  of  mind.  So  much 
is  this  so  that,  should  the  turning  of  the  miser  inside-out  from 
hatred  to  love  be  thought  incredible,  the  fault  must  be  not  so 
much  that  supernature  has  intervened  as  that  it  is  not  in  nature 
that  this  revolution  should  happen,  not  so  much  that  there  has 
been  a  miracle  as  that  the  psychology  is  wrong.  The  novel  is 
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But  how  is  one  to  describe  the  secret  drama  of  a  man  who 
struggles  to  subdue  his  earthly  heritage,  that  drama  which 
finds  expression  neither  in  words  nor  gestures?  Where  is 
the  artist  who  may  dare  to  imagine  the  processes  and  shifts 
of  the  great  protagonist — Grace?  It  is  the  mark  of  our 
slavery  and  of  our  wretchedness  that  we  can,  without 
lying,  paint  a  faithful  portrait  only  of  the  passions. 

Therefore  he  has  to  stop  this  novel  at  just  the  point  where  the 
story  of  his  hero  should  really  begin.  Of  Therese,  too,  Mauriac 
says  in  The  End  of  the  Night  (p.  164)  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  described  her  finding  pardon  and  peace,  but 

1  could  not  see  the  priest  who  would  have  possessed  the 
qualifications  necessary  if  he  was  to  hear  her  confession 
with  understanding.  Since  then  I  have  found  him — in 
Rome,  and  I  know  now  (some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  tell 
the  story)  just  how  Therese  entered  into  the  eternal  radi¬ 
ance  of  death. 

Of  course,  Mauriac  knows  as  well  as  anyone  who  has  read  a 
handbook  of  ascetic  theology  what,  in  theory,  should  be  her 
confessor’s  role;  but  that  is  quite  another  thing  from  making 
it  real  before  the  reader  of  a  novel.  For  that,  imaginative  sym¬ 
pathy  is  essential.  Whether  it  is  that  there  is  something  alraut 
the  action  of  Grace  that  is  not,  anyway,  susceptible  of  realisa¬ 
tion  in  a  novel,  or  whether  it  is  that  Mauriac  has  failed  to  trace 
the  course  of  sanctification  uniformly  through  all  its  stages — 
I  certainly,  as  Mr.  Graham  Greene  has  said,  ‘the  “joins”  of  his 
I  plot  ...  are  often  oddly  lacking’ — or  whether  it  is  the  reader 
I  feels  an  inhibiting  uneasiness  at  the  exhibition  of  virtue,  or 
I  whether  it  is,  simply,  as  he  himself  has  declared,  that  Mauriac 
cannot  convincingly  imagine  growth  in  holiness:  certainly  it 
is  not  with  such  unquestioning  belief  as  I  have  in  her  in  the  full 
pride  of  her  pharisaicism  that  I  read  of  the  signs  of  Brigitte 
Pian’s  maturing  love,  or  as  I  have  in  him  when  his  ministry  has 
more  obvious  success  that  I  catch  glimpses  of  the  abbi  Calou’s 
mcreasing  saintliness  in  his  humiliation — ‘and  his  face  was  as 
the  face  of  an  angel’  (p.  200). 

The  ultimate  holiness  of  Sarah  in  Mr.  Greene’s  The  End  of 
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the  Affair — which  is  suggested  by  the  miracles — is  incredible 
in  something  of  the  same  way.  It  is  not  because  I  think  the 
salvation  of  such  a  sinner  impossible,  but  because  so  little  is 
done  by  Mr.  Greene  to  persuade  me  that  here,  in  the  world  of 
this  particular  novel,  it  has  occurred.  There  is  here,  as  I  see  it, 
not  a  defect  in  his  reading  of  life  but  a  fundamental  deficiency 
in  his  imagination  and  art.  At  a  deep  level,  this  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  defect  in  his  reading  of  life, 
but,  at  the  level  of  consciousness,  my  distinction  will  hold  and, 
at  this  level,  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

In  one  guise  or  another,  such  limitations  in  Mauriac’s 
imaginative  sympathy  account  for  a  certain  scrappiness  and  dis¬ 
continuity  in  the  course  of  his  novels.  There  are  many  of  the 
ordinary  aspects  of  everyday  life  which  arc  opaque  to  his  pen, 
so  that  the  illusion  of  a  continuum  is  absent.  That  apparently 
insignificant  variety  there  is  in  life  and  that  ‘indetermination’, 
which  we  have  seen  him  assert  to  be  irrcproducible  in  art  (cf. 
p.  27),  arc  not  even  suggested  by  him.  His  is  a  markedly  selec¬ 
tive  vision,  over-emphasising  certain  constantly  recurring 
elements  and  omitting  much.  But  the  jet  of  water  is  all  the 
more  powerful  for  the  narrowness  of  the  nozzle  and  Mauriac’s 
virtue  is  his  concentration  and  economy,  his  lucid  intensity  and 
point.  Moreover,  despite  what  we  have  seen  to  be  Mauriac’s 
own  opinion  that  his  characters  arc  more  like  himself  than  like 
others,  and  despite  his  own  awareness  that  his  world  is  coloured 
in  his  own  colours,  there  is  about  his  novels,  though  with  the 
major  exceptions  we  have  discussed,  a  characteristic  sense  of  the 
objective  and  serene.  For  the  greater  part,  however  personal 
the  vision,  he  has  given  to  it  the  body  and  reality  of  the  actual 
world;  he  has  not  compromised  the  detachment  at  least  of  art. 
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Christopher  Fry’s  Theatre  of  Words 

DENIS  DONOGHUE 

THAT  Christopher  Fry  has  acquired  some  reputation  as  a 
dramatist  on  the  stren^  of  such  plays  as  ‘Venus  Observed’ 
and  ‘The  Lady’s  Not  for  Burning’  is  one  of  the  more  disquiet¬ 
ing  facts  about  the  contemporary  theatre.  We  had  assumed  that 
Marius  Bewley’s  penetrating  account  (Scrutiny y  June  1951)  of 
Mr.  Fry’s  plays  up  to  ‘A  Sleep  of  Prisoners’  (1951)  would  have 
setded  the  climate  of  any  later  study.  Not  so,  however.  In  the 
same  year  Derek  Stanford  published  an  elaborate  ‘appreciation* 
of  Mr.  Fry’s  work  and,  in  1954,  followed  up  with  a  second 
work  of  similar  intent.  Robert  Gitting,  while  preparing  a  book 
on  Keats,  described  Mr.  Fry  as  ‘an  original  major  poetic  talent’. 
And  so  on.  Confronted  with  these  facts,  we  may  reasonably 
propose  to  bring  forward  more  evidence.  To  give  Mr.  Fry  his 
due,  we  propose  to  give  particular  attention  to  his  best  play, 
‘The  Dark  is  Light  Enough’  (1954). 

Mr.  Fry’s  pronouncements  on  poetry,  reality,  and  verse  drama 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  His  most  characteristic  statement  is 
that  ‘what  we  call  reality  is  a  false  god,  the  dull  eye  of  custom’. 
The  echo  from  Wordsworth  is  interesting,  but  it  leads  to  the 
dubious  equation  of  Prose  with  Verisimilitude,  and  of  Poetry 
with  Truth.  There  is  no  end  to  the  prose  possibilities,  Mr.  Fry 
says,  to  the  expression  of  this  actual  appearance  of  life : 

‘And  if  you  accept  my  proposition  that  reality  is  altogether 
different  from  our  stale  view  of  it,  we  can  say  that  poetry 
is  the  language  of  reality.’ 

The  argument  is  charmingly  simple:  appearance,  reality; 
actual,  real;  fact,  miracle;  prose,  poetry.  The  same  conception 
operates  again  in  Mr.  Fry’s  discussion  of  ‘The  Lady’s  Not  for 
Burning’.  He  set  out,  he  declared,  to  write  a  play  that  would 
be  first  cousin  to  an  artificial  comedy.  But  he  could  see  no 
reason,  writing  such  a  comedy,  why  he  should  not  treat  of  the 
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world  as  he  saw  it,  a  world  in  which  ‘we  arc  all  poised  on  the 
edge  of  eternity’,  a  world  which  has  ‘deeps  and  shadows  of 
mystery’,  in  which  God  is  ‘anything  but  a  sleeping  partner’. 
Why,  Mr.  Fry  asks,  should  I  use  poetry  instead  of  plain  prose? 

Answer : 

‘Well,  if  we  have  to  be  born  into  a  world  as  wildly  un- 
prosaic  as  this  one  is,  what  else  can  be  done,  if  we  mean  to 
DC  realistic?’ 

The  tone  is  hearty  but  evasive;  the  proposed  insight  has  an  odd 
way  of  slipping  through  one’s  fingers.  But  the  most  revealing 
factor  is  the  stark  opposition  between  ‘poetry’  and  ‘plain  prose’. 
We  arc  back  again  with  the  Georgian  verse  dramatists,  with 
Phillips,  Flecker,  and  Bottomlcy,  as  if  ‘Sweeney  Agonistes’,  the 
‘Pisan  Cantos’,  and  Yeats’s  Crazy  Jane  poems  were  still  un¬ 
written. 

Mr.  Fry’s  theory  leads  to  his  practice,  to  a  passage  like  this 
from  ‘The  Lady’s  Not  for  Burning’ :  the  speaker  is  Jennet : 

‘Twilight,  double,  treble,  in  and  out! 

If  I  try  to  find  my  way  I  bark  my  brains 
On  shadows  sharp  as  rocks  where  half  a  day  L 

Ago  was  a  wild  soft  world,  a  world  of  warm  r 

Straw,  whispering  every  now  and  then  L 

With  rats,  but  possible,  possible,  not  this,  i 

This  where  I’m  lost.  The  morning  came,  and  left  | 

The  sunlight  on  my  step  like  any  normal  f 

Tradesman  .  .  .  ’ 

Of  this  one  may  say,  as  L.  C.  Knights  has  said  of  Restoration 
wit,  that  the  verbal  pattern  is  quite  unrelated  to  an  individual  f 
mode  of  perceiving,  that  the  words  ‘have  an  air  of  preening  i 
themselves  on  their  acute  discriminations’.  But  there  is  an 
essential  difference.  Much  of  Restoration  wit,  unrelated  as  it  is 
to  genuine  modes  of  perception,  is  related  at  least  to  patterns  of  ! 
standardised  superficiality,  in  speech  and  manners,  which  were  ! 
certainly  potential  and  probably  actual  in  the  typical  theatre-  ^ 
audience  of  the  period.  Mr.  Fry  can  make  no  such  claim.  He  has 
not  even  as  much  of  a  sustaining  framework  of  values  and 
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speech  as,  say,  Firbank  had,  or  Beerbohm,  who  could  point  to 
something  at  large  in  contemporary  society  to  which  their  man¬ 
nered  writings  could  be  referred.  Fry’s  comedies  up  to  ‘The 
Dark  is  Light  Enough’  can  point  to  nothing  apart  from  their 
tenuous  and  precious  selves:  that  is  why  meir  style  is,  char¬ 
acteristically,  self-regarding.  In  the  passage  quoted  Mr.  Fry 
handles  the  words  as  if  they  were  specially  favoured  exhibits 
from  a  rarefied  vocabulary,  which  he  need  only  place  in  a 
prominent  position  to  engender  ‘style’.  We  have  learnt  from 
poems  like  W.  R.  Rodgers’s  ‘Europa’  that  the  English  language 
if  given  its  head  produces  ‘style’  of  this  quality. 

The  real  defect  in  Mr.  Fry’s  language  in  the  early  plays  is 
that  it  is  so  determined  to  be  distinctive  that  it  cannot  accom¬ 
modate  its  revelations  or  its  jokes.  In  ‘The  Firstborn’  Moses 
visits  his  sister  Miriam,  who  says : 

‘I  am  very  well;  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you 

To  drink  .  .  .’ 

and  then: 

‘You  will  find  it  very  tiresome  after  five  or  six  minutes. 

I  repeat  myself  unendurably,  like  the  Creation.’ 

The  simile  is  Mr.  Fry’s,  not  Miriam’s;  an  increment  of  super¬ 
ficial  insight,  which  would  be  culpable  even  if  it  were  not 
superficial,  forced  on  us  because  of  Mr.  Fry’s  indiscriminate 
expense  of  language.  What  suffers  here  and  elsewhere  in  Mr. 
Fry’s  early  plays  is  the  integrity  of  the  drama  as  drama.  In 
those  plays  the  wanton  prancing  of  words  reveals  in  Mr.  Fry 
not  only  poor  economy  but  a  grave  lack  of  those  qualities  which 
urge  a  writer  to  conserve  language.  We  have  in  mind :  dis¬ 
crimination,  discipline,  the  ideas  of  order  and  decorum,  a  sense 
of  the  relation  between  a  writer’s  responsibility  to  words  and 
his  responsibility  to  things :  or,  in  a  wider  context,  the  urge  to 
find  relationships,  thence  order,  thence  value,  in  experience. 
Indeed,  the  main  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Fry’s  early  plays 
is  that  one  often  has  the  feeling  that  as  dramatist  he  has  litde 
to  say  and  therefore  little  to  take  seriously.  If  this  is  even  partly 
true,  to  accuse  him  of  verbal  flippancy  is  to  point  to  a  really 
fundamental  triviality. 
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Mr.  Fry  assumes,  characteristically,  that  in  exploring  and  re-  Hen 
creating  life  in  terms  of  the  theatre  ‘we  should  use  language  as  driv( 
fully  charged  and  as  pliant  as  we  can  make  it’.  ‘Fully  charged’  cont 
is  ambiguous,  tricky  ground  for  discussion.  Perhaps  it  would  with 
be  more  profitable  to  examine  its  application  in  a  few  passages  so  in 
from  ‘Venus  Observed’.  First,  a  passage  about  Perpetua’s  home-  ing  i 
coming:  the 

Du\e'. 

‘Our  stability  is  a  matter 
For  surprise.’ 

Reedbec\ : 

‘I  feel  the  terrible  truth  of  that. 

Even  now,  for  example,  when  I  sec  my  Perpetua 
Sitting  like  a  girl  on  a  swing  on  an  Easter  Monday 
Under  a  Wedgwood  sky,  I  can  feel  my  heart — 

Perpetua : 

‘That’s  just  what  it’s  like,  a  girl  on  a  swing. 

Reedhec^ :  ‘My  heart 

Knocking  most  anxiously  against  the  future. 

As  though  afraid  to  be  alone  with  the  present  time : 

Ready,  really,  for  almost  any  disaster 
Rather  than  this  unsteady  tight-ropc  of  joy 
I’m  walking  on  now.’ 

Later  in  the  play  Hilda  describes  her  husband : 

‘ . . .  Once  he  had  worn  away  the  sheen 
Of  his  quite  becoming  boyho^,  which  made  me  fancy  him,  f 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Rodcric  k 

For  mile  after  mile  after  mile,  except  I 

A  few  shcep-like  thoughts  nibbling  through  the  pages  | 

Of  a  shiny  weekly,  any  number  of  dead  pheasants,  i  Th 

Partridges,  pigeons,  jays,  and  hares,  mo 

An  occasional  signpost  of  extreme  prejudice  [  Du 

Marked  “No  Thoroughfare”,  and  the  flat  horizon 
Which  is  not  so  much  an  horizon 
As  a  straight  ruled  line  beyond  which  one  doesn’t  look.’ 
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Here  one  admires  the  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Fry  has 
driven  the  ‘landscape’  metaphor,  and  the  lines  are  amusing.  In 
context,  however,  one  feels  that  these  words  have  little  to  do 
with  Hilda;  that  if  she  finds  her  husband  petty  she  does  not  do 
SO  in  these  verbal  terms.  In  fact,  the  neat  verbal  pattern,  amus 
ing  in  itself,  is  autonomous,  bearing  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
the  speaker’s  feeling.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  feeling  itself 
remains  largely  inarticulate :  we  have  to  guess  its  precise  nature, 
convinced  ^at  the  words  are  to  a  large  extent  misleading. 

A  final  passage.  Rosabel  has  burnt  down  the  Duke’s  obser¬ 
vatory  : 

Du\e\ 

‘Your  fire  was  too  small,  Rosabel,  though  enough 
To  singe  my  butler  into  ecstasy. 

And  smoke  tears  into  eyes  unaccustomed  to  them. 

Mine,  I  mean.  So  much  I  delighted  in 
Is  now  all  of  ash,  like  a  dove’s  breast  feathers 
^  Drifting  dismally  about  the  garden.’ 

Rosabel : 

‘Time  and  I  both  know  how  to  bring 
Good  things  to  a  bad  end,  all 
In  the  course  of  love.  No  wonder 
“God  be  with  you’’  has  become  “Goodbye”, 

And  every  day  that  wishes  our  welfare  says 
Farewell.  To-night  will  go  past,  as  a  swan 
Will  pass  like  a  recurring  dream 
On  the  light  sleep  of  the  lake, 

And  I  shall  be  smoothed  away  in  the  wake  of  the  swan; 
But  I  can  never  return  what  I’ve  lost  you,  or  lose 
What  I  gave,  though  the  long  steadiness  of  time 
May  long  to  make  us  well.’ 

This  is  very  good.  Its  languid,  fin  de  sUcle  tone  defines  the 
mood  precisely,  and  the  transition  from  the  britde  wit  of  the 
Duke’s  first  words  to  the  later  wistfulness  is  beautifully  man¬ 
aged.  But  look  at  the  lines  together  with  the  two  passages  just 

Quoted :  all  the  characters  talk  alike,  their  verbal  poses  are  pre- 
ictable.  On  the  one  hand  the  organisation  of  the  play  asks  us 
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to  interest  ourselves  in  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  people  (a 
duke,  his  son,  his  agent,  his  former  mistresses)  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  :  the  terms  of  the  play  suggest  that  ‘character’  and  ‘per¬ 
sonality’  are  important.  But  character-differentiation  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  blunted  by  the  language  of  the  play.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  characters  are  practicdly  eliminated 
by  the  verbal  postures  which  they  share.  Self-conscious  meta¬ 
phor  is  but  the  most  recurrent  of  these,  and  is  indeed  a  tempta¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Fry  in  his  early  plays  was  quite  unable  to  resist. 

The  assumptions  on  which  these  strictures  are  based  are,  first, 
that  the  language  of  a  play  should  be  answerable  to  the  play’s 
decorum,  which  is  closely  related  to  its  structure.  Second,  that 
if  the  language  becomes  autonomous  at  any  point  the  decorum 
of  the  play  should  be  such  as  to  support  this  autonomy  for  a 
special  dramatic  purpose.  For  example,  the  decorum  of  ‘Troilus 
and  Cressida’ — as  William  Empson  has  noted — is  amenable  to 
certain  purely  rhetorical  speeches  by  Achilles  which  are  tem¬ 
porarily  unattached  to  ‘character’.  Finally,  that  if  we  can  com¬ 
plain  of  a  dramatist,  as  Virginia  Woolf  complained  of  Arnold 
Bennett,  that  he  is  trying  to  make  us  imagine  for  him,  the 
dramatist  is  to  that  extent  at  fault. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  justify  the  language  of  ‘The  Lady’s 
Not  for  Burning’,  ‘A  Phoenix  Too  Frequent’,  and  ‘Venus  Ob¬ 
served’?  The  only  enthusiastic  study  of  these  plays  which 
deserves  to  be  taken  seriously  is  William  Arrowsmith’s  ‘Notes 
on  English  Verse  Drama’.  But  why  does  this  fine  critic  endorse 
the  absurd  comparison  of  Mr.  Fry’s  style  with  that  of  Marlowe? 
There  is,  he  maintains,  the  same  verbal  impatience,  the  ladder¬ 
ing  of  effects  toward  an  overall  tonal  roof,  and  the  exuberance 
and  extravagance  of  the  autonomous  language  which  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  theme  itself.  It  is  this  very  identity  of  language 
and  theme  in  Mr.  Fry’s  three  early  comedies,  he  argues,  which 
has  misled  his  critics,  made  them  doubt  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
trolling  theme  or  attitude,  and  then  proceed  to  pillory  Mr.  Fry 
for  mere  verbal  vanity.  Mr.  Fry’s  theme  and  attitude,  however, 
are  clear  enough.  Anyone  can  see  that  in  these  plays  Life-as- 
Norm  is  shamed  in  the  eyes  of  Life-as-Miracle.  The  theme  is 
potentially  comic,  but  for  reasons  which  we  shall  examine  Mr.  | 
Fry  slips  too  easily  on  his  theme  into  mere  whimsy.  He  con-  j 
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stantly  throws  ironical  glances  at  ‘actuality’,  but  his  own  atti¬ 
tudes  are  carefully  protected  from  similar  shocks.  His  basic 
procedure  is  to  place  a  spokesman  in  the  centre  of  a  play  and 
let  him  proclaim  that  life  is  an  enormous  miracle.  Thus  the 
Chaplain,  for  instance,  in  ‘The  Lady’s  Not  for  Burning’ : 

‘When  I  think  of  myself 
I  can  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  But  there  it  is. 

All  my  friends  tell  me  I  actually  exist 

And  by  an  act  of  faith  I  have  come  to  believe  them.’ 

It  is  ‘a  good  thing’  to  be  reminded  that  life  is  joyous,  fresh,  even 
miraculous,  and  Mr.  Fry’s  attitudes  retain  a  certain  interest 
except  when  they  lapse  into  spurious  joviality.  But  having 
recognised  these  attitudes  we  are  entitled  to  argue  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  toward  exuberance  in  Mr.  Fry’s  ‘controlling  theme’  does 
not  justify  the  arrangement  by  which  all  his  characters  speak 
exuberantly,  extravagantly,  cleverly.  In  ‘Venus  Observed’  Bates, 
the  Duke’s  footman,  rebukes  his  colleague  Reddleman : 

‘I’d  just  like  to  know  who  give  him  permission 
To  go  measuring  my  soul  ?  I  never  done. 

I’ve  got  it  nicely  laid  away :  spotless, 

Wiv  lavender.’ 

The  defect  here,  as  throughout  the  plays  up  to  ‘A  Sleep  of 
Prisoners’,  is  the  disrelation  between  the  language  and  the  over¬ 
all  theme,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  chosen 
decorum  of  the  play.  Instead  of  the  genuine  rhetoric  of  decorum 
we  find  the  spurious  rhetoric  of  ‘style’. 

The  word  is  ambiguous.  The  author  of  ‘The  Lady’s  Not  for 
Burning’  seems  to  think  of  style  in  terms  of  such  a  writer  as 
Doughty,  and  he  would  probai)ly  feel  that  some  less  hallowed 
I  word  is  appropriate  to  Swift,  even  in  ‘A  Tale  of  a  Tub’.  What 
Mr.  Fry  seems  particularly  to  admire  is  copia^  abundance  not 
only  available  when  needed  but  continuously  pouring  into  the 
writing :  a  grand  stylistic  pose  become  habitual.  But  this  issue, 
relatively  straightforward  in  the  case  of  narrative  or  expository 
prose,  is  tricky  in  the  case  of  drama,  for  here  the  stylistic  re¬ 
quirements  go  verv  deeply  into  the  decorum  of  genre.  The 
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stylistic  ‘unity’  in  ‘Macbeth’  is  not  a  mode  of  speech  imposed  on 
the  play,  or  spread  over  its  structure,  but  unity  coming  up  from 
between  the  individual  and  constantly  changing  speech-acts  of 
the  characters.  It  is  an  over-all  unity  emerging  from  these 
responses,  not  dominating  them.  There  is  no  unity  of  this  kind 
in  Mr.  Fry’s  early  comedies.  Instead,  one  feels  in  these  plays 
that  speeches  are  determined  by  the  chance  of  introducing  clever 
remarks  rather  than  by  the  requirements  of  the  play  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  Fry  has  described  ‘The  Dark  is  Light  Enough’  as  a 
‘winter  comedy’.  Like  ‘The  Devil’s  Disciple’,  it  exploits  the 
resources  of  romantic  melodrama.  The  most  welcome  feature 
of  the  play,  however,  is  that  it  goes  a  great  distance  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  verbal  eccentricities  which  impaired  the 
earlier  comedies.  Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  here  that  Mr. 
Fry’s  writing  may  eventually  become  quite  frugal.  If  the  play 
still  misses  success,  it  does  so  because  of  certain  defects  arising 
simultaneously  from  its  structure  and  from  the  attitudes  which 
it  embodies. 

A  glance  at  the  language.  The  following  passage  shows  Mr. 
Fry’s  recent  writing  at  its  best.  Its  virtues  are  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  its  defects.  The  virtues  are  new :  the  defects  arc  ingrained 
in  Mr.  Fry’s  style  and  arc  likely  to  persist.  The  lines  arc  spoken 
by  the  Countess,  at  a  point  when,  as  Mr.  Fry  has  remarked, 
the  situation  has  reduced  everyone  to  silence : 

‘How  shall  we  manage,  with  time  at  a  standstill  ? 

We  can’t  go  back  to  where  nothing  has  been  said; 

And  no  heart  is  served,  caught  in  a  moment 
Which  has  frozen.  Since  no  words  will  set  us  free — 

Not  at  least  now,  until  we  can  persuade 
Our  thought  to  move — 

Music  would  unground  us  best 
As  a  tide  in  the  dark  comes  to  boats  at  anchor 
And  they  begin  to  dance.  My  father  told  me 
How  he  went  late  one  night,  a  night 
Of  some  Hungarian  anxiety. 

To  the  Golden  Bull  at  Buaa,  and  there  he  found 
The  President  of  your  House  of  Deputies 
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1  Alone  and  dancing  in  his  shirtsleeves 
1  To  the  music  of  the  band,  himself 
f  Put  far  away,  bewitched  completely 
:  By  the  dance’s  custom;  and  so  it  went  on, 

1  While  my  father  drank  and  talked  with  friends, 

s  Three  or  four  hours  without  a  pause : 
r  This  weighty  man  of  seventy,  whose  whole 
t  Recognition  of  the  world  about  him 

During  those  hours,  was  when  occasionally 
a  He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  gypsy  leader 
c  And  the  music  changed,  out  of  a  comprehension 
c  As  wordless  as  the  music, 

e  It  was  dancing  that  came  up  out  of  the  earth 

c  To  take  the  old  man’s  part  against  anxiety.’ 

y  It  is  distinguished :  every  detail  is  sanctioned  by  character  and 
g  situation.  The  delicate  pastoral-elegiac  tone  answers  not  only  to 
h  the  internal  requirements  of  the  play,  but  to  the  audience’s  de¬ 
sires  at  that  point.  The  words  themselves  are  the  nearest  equiva- 
r.  lent  of  the  liberating,  comprehensive  gesture  of  spirit  which  is 
r-  their  motive.  Indeed,  the  writing  shows  no  trace  of  that  waste 
d  of  words  in  the  early  comedies  which  would  remind  one  of 
n  f  ‘Look  Homeward,  Angel’,  except  that  it  lacks  Wolfe’s  genuine 
1,  L  energy.  In  Wolfe  we  feel  the  energy  even  when  the  waste  is 
I  appalling.  Mr.  Fry’s  moments  of  waste  in  the  early  plays  were, 
I  characteristically,  static.  His  exhibitionist  gestures  involved 
f  motion  but  no  action. 

To  think  of  other  writers  in  association  with  Mr.  Fry  is  to 
'  realise  that  his  peculiar  weakness,  even  in  ‘The  Dark  is  Light 
Enough’,  is  that  he  writes  as  if  the  lessons  of  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
\  Henry  James,  Eliot  and  Ford  had  eluded  him;  as  if  nothing  of 
I  significance  had  happened  in  European  literature  between 
Southey  and  J.  C.  Squire.  Mr.  Fry’s  language  has  a  soft  centre, 
:  even  where  Flaubertian  bone  is  urgently  required.  Its  typical 
effect  is  not  to  concentrate  feeling  and  thinking  into  the  word, 
_  but  to  diffuse  these  activities  over  a  broad  verbal  area.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  writers  and  fewer  dramatists  who  yield  so  readily 
to  the  lyric  moment.  Where  ideas  are  involved,  Mr.  Fry  uses 
them  to  make  verbal  show-cases,  rather  than,  like  Shaw,  to  start 
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dialectical  battles.  Frequently,  Mr.  Fry’s  language  seems  per¬ 
versely  designed  to  smooth  away  any  conflict  inherent  in  the 
situation.  There  is  a  moment  in  ‘The  Dark  is  Light  Enough’ 
in  which  the  play  cries  out  for  tension  of  some  kind,  and  a 
possible  source  of  such  tension  is  at  hand.  Janik  asks : 

‘Then  you  have  no  thought  for  the  down-trodden  men, 
The  overlong  injustice,  madam?’ 

The  Gjuntess,  ever  perfect,  answers : 

‘Not 

As  they  are  down-trodden,  but  as  they  are  men 
I  think  of  them,  as  they  should  think  of  those 
Who  oppress  them.  We  gain  so  little  by  the  change 
When  the  down-trodden  in  their  turn  tread  down. 

But  then,  deserters  all,  we  should  all  change  sides, 

1  dare  say;  and  that  would  be  the  proper  behaviour 
For  a  changeable  world,  and  no  more  tiring 
Than  to  go  to  the  extraordinary  lengths 
Which  men  will  go  to,  to  be  identical 
Each  day  . . .  ’ 

Thence  to  the  recollection  of  time  past : 

‘You  teach  me  to  let  the  world  go.  Colonel. 

I’ve  known  this  house  so  long. 

Loved  it  so  well 

The  hours,  as  they  came  and  went,  were  my  own  pet^le. 

In  obedience,  time  never  failed  me,  as  though 
The  keys  of  the  year  were  on  my  chatelaine.’ 

Finally : 

‘You  see  how  well  you  have  done 
To  remind  me  my  only  privilege 
Was  to  go  about  a  vanishing  garden.’ 

Here  the  conflict  of  values,  from  which  a  genuine  dramatic 
sequence  might  have  emerged,  is  introduced  merely  to  support 
yet  another  lyric-elegiac  song.  Drama  escapes  into  lyric  via 
courtesy  and  reminiscence.  This  typical  sequence  from  the 
potentially  dynamic  to  the  static  would  seem  inevitable  in  view 
of  Mr.  Fry’s  ideas  of  poetry  and  of  drama. 
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The  Countess  is,  of  course,  the  outstanding  exhibit  in  ‘The 
Dark  is  Light  Enough’,  a  ceremonial  and  pacifist  version  of 
Aunt  Agatha  in  ‘The  Family  Reunion’.  Everybody  has  seen 
that  from  her  first  charming  entry  in  the  play  she  is  quite  perfect 
and  therefore  incapable  of  development :  a  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  dea  ex  machina  making  lives  by  ‘divine  non-interference’. 
Certainly  she  is  the  most  attractive  and  substantial  pacifist  in  the 
modern  theatre,  but  this  fact  conceals  the  most  serious  flaw  in 
the  structure  of  the  play.  In  ‘The  Dark  is  Light  Enough’  the 
Aristotelian  tables  are  overturned;  the  movement  of  the  play  is 
designed  primarily  to  illustrate  the  Countess’s  moral  beauty: 
the  fable  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  her  character. 
Hence  the  play,  in  parts  so  interesting  to  read,  is  lifeless  even  in 
a  competent  performance :  it  lies  prone  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
remembering  mind.  The  character  of  the  Countess  is  there, 
palpable,  fully  formed,  and  we  can  do  nothing  but  watch  the 
portrait,  admire  its  dispassionate  charm,  and  witness  its  self- 
expression  in  altering  the  character  of  Richard  Gettner.  One 
comes  away  from  a  performance  of  the  play  wondering  why  it 
benefits  so  little  from  performance,  and  reaUsing  that  the  proper 
genre  for  this  material  and  for  Mr.  Fry’s  attitude  to  it  is  the 
lyric  short-story  or  nouvelle.  Fundamentally,  what  Mr.  Fry 
lacks  is  a  histrionic  sense,  a  feeling  for  those  actions  which  de¬ 
mand  enactment,  not  description,  and  which  will  prove  intract¬ 
able  if  deprived  of  the  theatre. 

We  mentioned  the  relation  between  ‘The  Dark  is  Light 
Enough’  and  romantic  melodrama;  a  relation  of  character  and 
incident.  But  the  tone  of  the  play  is  somewhat  different.  It  is 
significant  that  Mr.  Fry’s  progression,  evident  in  ‘The  Dark  is 
Light  Enough’,  toward  a  more  disciplined  and  frugal  style  is 
accompanied  by  a  developing  tone  which  is  more  akin  to 
‘comedie  larmoyante’  than  to  any  other  dramatic  genre.  The 
play  is  comedy  in  the  sense  which  Northrop  Fry  has  described, 
that  it  is  designed  ‘not  to  condemn  evil,  but  to  ridicule  a  lack 
of  self-knowledge’ :  war  is  presented  not  as  an  evil  but  as  the 
symbol  of  our  defective  sense  of  Being.  The  tone  of  the  play, 
however — what  emerges  from  the  languid  skirmishing  of 
values,  pacifist  and  belligerent — is  strikingly  larmoyante.  The 
local  witticisms  cannot  dter  Mr.  Fry’s  sentimental  direction. 
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Indeed  the  ‘wit’  in  this  play  is  subordinate  at  all  times  to  the  " 
sentimentality.  Toward  the  end  Richard  asks  the  Countess : 

‘And  I’m  the  cause 

Of  this  illness,  I  suppose.’ 

She  answers : 

‘The  arithmetic 

Of  cause  and  effect  I’ve  never  understood. 

How  many  beans  make  five  is  an  immense 
Question,  depending  on  how  many 
Preliminary  beans  preceded  them.’ 

One  is  relieved  that  the  reply  is  not  lachrymose,  but  it  merely 
delays,  without  dispelling,  the  tender-pathetic  tone  which  the 
pacifist  moral  has  inflicted  on  the  entire  play.  We  have  in  ‘The 
Dark  is  Light  Enough’  an  example  of  the  tension  (undramatic, 
alas)  between  local  ‘wit’  and  a  deep  impulse  in  the  play  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  whole  situation  in  tender  sighs.  One  had  foreseen  that 
this  winter-comedy  would  end  with  the  Countess’s  quiet  death. 
Richard’s  last  speech  as  he  watches  the  dead  Countess  is  but  the 
culmination  of  that  larmoyante  tone  which  dominates  the  play : 

‘You’re  dead,  Rosmarin.  Understand  that.  ^ 

What  is  there  to  stay  for?  You  never  showed  f 

Any  expectations  of  me  when  you  were  alive. 

Why  should  you  now? 

This  isn’t  how  I  meant  that  you  should  love  me!’  I 

He  closes  the  window  and  comes  back  to  her  and  speaks  curtly : 

‘Very  well,  very  well.’  1 

He  stands  beside  her :  = 

‘Be  with  me.’ 

To  conclude :  Mr.  Fry’s  language  at  present  is  such  that  what¬ 
ever  dramatic  impact  is  latent  in  his  invented  situations  has  a  . 
reasonable  chance  of  coming  through.  The  words  arc  no  longer 
obstacles :  in  fact,  they  are  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  trans-  ! 
parcncc.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fry  seems  to  shve  the  wide¬ 
spread  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  Aristotelian  ‘action’,  and 
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to  take  the  wrong  way  out  by  merely  illustrating  qualities  in 
repose.  When  these  chosen  qualities  are  humane,  precarious 
and  pacifist,  a  heavily  sentimental  tone  is  unavoidable.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  whether  these  factors  arc  causes  or  effects 
of  the  slackness  noticeable  in  Mr.  Fry’s  histrionic  sense.  That 
they  all  go  together,  however,  suggests  that  his  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  to  me  theatre  is  likely  to  be  slight.  He  is  about  as 
interesting  as  WilHam  Inge. 

University  College,  Dublin 
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Favoured  Sons;  The  Moral  World  of 
Angus  Wilson 

A.  O.  /.  COCKSHUT 

PERHAPS  the  commonest  complaint  against  Mr.  Angus  Wil¬ 
son’s  work  is  that  it  is  inspired  by  hatred  of  humanity.  Without 
subscribing  to  this  view,  we  can  agree  that  his  conception  of 
human  nature  is  pessimistic.  But  his  general  tone  of  mingled 
moral  severity  and  aesthetic  distaste  is  in  curious  contrast  with 
his  treatment  of  a  few  characters,  notably  his  heroes,  Bernard 
Sands  and  Gerald  Middleton,  who  stride  through  their  stories 
to  the  accompaniment  of  die  author’s  obvious  admiration.  (In¬ 
dulgent  excuses  are  provided  for  their  failings.) 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  melodrama,  that  is,  one  or  two 
purely  good  characters  surrounded  by  evil.  We  are  dealing  with 
something  more  interesting,  more  illogical,  and  more  disquiet¬ 
ing — one  or  two  characters,  who  do  not  seem  much  different 
morally  from  the  rest,  treated  with  a  partiality  which  every  re¬ 
source  of  the  author’s  technical  skill  attempts  to  conceal.  Such 
a  failure  of  artistic  detachment  in  a  very  accomplished  writer 
must  be  significant.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  single  example,  Bernard  Sands,  but  much  of  what  follows 
applies  also  to  Gerald  Middleton.  There  are  signs,  however,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  AtutudeSy  of  a  more  resolute  attempt  at  objectivity. 

We  may  distinguish  four  crises  in  Bernard  Sand’s  career.  The 
first  occurs  when  he  is  charged  by  his  daughter  with  being  a 
homosexual.  He  attempts  to  justify  himself  with  a  great  display 
of  moral  superiority;  but  the  case  he  is  making  is  curiously  con¬ 
fused.  This  confusion  is  apparently  due  to  the  ‘fires  of  guilt 
which  no  rationalised  persondity  could  wholly  extinguish’.  The 
sources  of  his  guilt  are  obscure,  though  clearly  the  neurotic  or 
psychotic  condition  of  his  wife  powermlly  stimulates  it.  At  this 
stage  Bernard’s  guilt  is  under  control,  although  it  is  already 
influencing  him  more  than  he  knows.  For  nis  apologia,  if 
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deeply  tinged  with  self-righteousness,  is  also  hesitating  and  self¬ 
contradictory.  First  he  announces  that  the  cardinal  sin  is  ‘to  let 
life  bore  you’,  implying  that  as  Elizabeth  commits  this  cardinal 
sin,  she  is  in  no  position  to  be  censorious  about  his  own  peccadil¬ 
loes,  such  as  homosexuality  or  neglecting  his  family.  We  do  not 
know  how  seriously  to  take  this,  but  the  author  ccmiments, 
‘Bernard’s  humanism  was  not  the  less  violently  held  because  he 
had  lately  begun  to  doubt  whether  it  was  a  totally  adequate 
answer.’  A  sense  of  personal  guilt,  combined  with  fears  aoout 
the  collapse  of  humanism  as  a  creed  satisfying  to  his  intellect 
or  his  emotions,  are  ideas  waiting  mischievously  in  the  wings 
while  Bernard,  trying  not  to  notice  them  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  is  histrionicadly  justifying  himself  in  mid-stage. 

His  first  line  of  defence  is  ^at  his  sexual  life  is  a  purely  per¬ 
sonal  question  in  which  his  children  have  no  right  to  concern 
themselves,  and  then  he  modifies  this  answer  with  ‘  “No,  that’s 
nonsense.  It  obviously  must  condition  your  attitude  to  me,  and 
it  might  of  course  be  a  serious  nuisance  to  you.’’  ’  But  this 
modification  seems  to  be  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  moral  char¬ 
acter.  So  might  a  man.  inform  his  children  that  he  had  lost 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  When  Elizabeth  changes  her 
tactics  and  complains  that  Bernard’s  behaviour  is  unfair  to  her 
mother,  Bernard  retorts  that  Ella  is  a  woman  wholly  without 
prejudice.  Bernard’s  words,  though  not  his  manner,  are  those 
of  a  man  who  believes  himself  to  have  taken  a  difficult  and  im- 
popular  but  perfectly  moral  decision.  But  his  self-defence  has 
really  been  a  mixture  of  two  incompatible  ideas,  on  the  one 
hand  pure  moral  anarchism,  on  the  other,  the  mutual  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  in  universal  brotherhood.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Elizabeth’s  parting  shot,  ‘  “You  have  done  just  what  you  like 
really,  and  then  turned  it  into  a  best-selling  problem  novel’’,’ 
leaves  Bernard  much  more  uneasy  than  he  will  admit. 

We  next  see  Bernard  alone  in  a  London  flat,  ‘after  the  terrors 
and  claustrophobia  of  the  night’s  mingled  nightmares  and  in¬ 
somnia’,  broking  on  the  ‘trickling,  crawling  death’  of  Blooms¬ 
bury  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Guilt  is  now  getting  to  work  in 
earnest;  and  in  his  jaded  condition,  he  is  faced  with  an  urgent 
appeal  to  intervene  in  a  dispute  between  his  young  friend  Eric 
and  Eric’s  family. 
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Throughout  the  book  a  desultory  batde  is  going  on  between  I  j 
Celia  Craddock  and  Bernard  for  the  possession  of  her  son  Eric.  me 
Mr.  Wilson  is  very  much  concerned  to  see  that  we  shall  not  be  '  jur 
neutral  observers  of  this  contest.  Celia’s  mother-love  is  pre-  me 
sented  as  a  purely  selfish  and  destroying  passion,  while  Bernard’s  I  ag£ 
homosexual  affection  is  apparently  exalted  into  a  generous  desire  | 
to  improve  Eric’s  life.  In  order  to  persuade  us  that  Celia  has 
no  case,  Bernard’s  wife,  who  has  the  strongest  of  all  motives  for 
disagreeing  with  him  in  this  matter,  is  somewhat  improbably 
found  to  concur  about  the  depravity  of  Celia  and  the  relative 
purity  of  Bernard’s  motives.  It  is  true  that  a  serious  case  is  made 
against  Celia :  her  pretensions  to  culture  have  absorbed  money 
that  might  have  been  spent  on  her  son’s  education.  But  Ber¬ 
nard,  reflecting  on  this,  docs  not  consider  the  contrast  between  . 
his  own  cultured  life  and  the  case  of  his  own  daughter,  con-  I 
demned  to  an  unreal  job.  Celia  lies  in  the  course  of  her  fight  for  I 
Eric,  but  so  docs  Bernard  lie  about  his  motives  for  wanting  Eric 
in  London.  But  the  book’s  moral  code  is  such  that  a  lie  from 
Celia  is  a  lie  in  the  soul;  a  lie  from  Bernard  is  a  harmless  pre¬ 
varication. 

The  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  Bernard’s  guilt  occurs  when 
he  takes  Eric  to  the  theatre  and  is  confronted  with  the  brutal 
and  malicious  chatter  of  the  homosexual  Sherman  Winter.  Bcr-  g  > 
nard’s  mounting  consciousness  of  evil  present  in  the  homosexual  air, 
world  into  which  he  has  moved  is  a  threat  to  his  good  opinion  1  the 
of  himself  and  severely  strains  his  former  unquestioning  faith  I  of  j 
in  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  case,  particularly  his  own.  ■  one 
He  is  further  troubled  because  the  predatory  Sherman  is  accom-  ;  qui 
panied  by  his  own  friend  Terence.  Terence  is  proposing  to  go  as  j 
and  live  with  Sherman,  and  when  Bernard  tries  to  dissuade  boi 
him,  he  only  replies,  ‘  “You  arc  a  bore  when  you  get  on  your  jusi 
moral  dignity  like  that’’.’  It  is  hard  for  a  man  in  Bernard’s  posi-  |  Mu 
tion  to  answer  this.  Bernard’s  objection  is  moral  only  in  tone  No 
and  intention;  it  seems  to  have  no  positive  moral  content.  He  p  bra 
merely  sets  up  as  a  self-evident  thesis  the  idea  that  a  relation-  "  He 
ship  with  himself  is  good,  and  one  with  Sherman  is  bad.  Unable  as  1 
to  prove  his  point  to  Terence’s  satisfaction,  he  arranges  to  meet  '] 
him  that  evening  in  Leicester  Square  for  further  persuasion  or  she 
explanation.  fori 
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Leicester  Square  is  the  scene  of  the  second  crisis  in  Bernard’s 
moral  life — a  disaster  for  which  the  events  just  recorded  form  a 
kind  of  preliminary  bombardment.  Waiting  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment  with  Terence  he  is  asked  by  a  police  officer  to  give  evidence 
against  a  man  for  importuning.  He  refuses,  but: 

‘It  was  neither  compassion  nor  fear  that  had  frozen  Ber 
nard.  He  could  only  remember  the  intense,  the  violent 
excitement  that  he  had  felt  when  he  saw  the  hopeless  terror 
in  the  young  man’s  face,  the  tension  with  which  he  had 
watched  for  the  disintegration  of  a  once  confident  human 
being.  He  had  been  ready  to  join  the  hounds  in  the  kill 
then.  It  was  only  when  he  had  turned  to  the  detective  that 
his  sadistic  excitement  had  faded,  leaving  him  with  normal 
disgust.  But  what  had  brought  him  to  his  senses,  he  asked 
himself,  and,  to  his  horror,  the  only  answer  that  he  could 
find  was  that  in  the  detective’s  attitude  of  somewhat  offi¬ 
cious  but  routine  duty  there  was  no  response  to  his  own 
hunter’s  thrill.  Truly,  he  thought,  he  was  not  at  one  with 
those  who  exercised  proper  authority.  A  humanist,  it  would 
seem,  was  more  at  home  with  the  wielders  of  the  knout 
and  the  rubber  truncheon.’ 

As  the  central  point  in  the  plot,  this  has  a  somewhat  unreal 
air,  but  it  is  evidently  meant  to  be  a  climax,  and  it  influences 
the  whole  of  Bernard’s  subsequent  history.  The  suppressed  fires 
of  guilt  have  broken  out  at  last,  and  when  they  have  set  fire  to 
one  corner  of  Bernard’s  moral  being,  his  natural  kindness,  they 
quickly  consume  the  rest.  From  now  on  Bernard  sees  himself 
as  a  broken  man,  and  the  causes  for  which  he  has  laboured  as 
bound  for  defeat.  He  has  always  despised  the  good  citizen,  the 
just  man,  the  industrious  public  servant  like  his  friend  Charles 
Murley,  the  good  husband  and  father  like  his  own  son  James. 
Now  at  one  stroke  he  comes  to  feel  that  his  own  humanistic 
f  brand  of  charity  is  necessarily  mixed  with  violence  and  cruelty. 
He  finds  himself  as  suddenly  far  below  the  purveyors  of  justice 
as  he  formerly  felt  superior  to  them. 

The  next  crisis,  represented  by  his  speech  at  Vardon  Hall, 
shows  his  guilt  taking  on  a  destructive,  indeed  psychopathic, 
form.  Vardon  Hall,  ffie  new  home  for  young  writers,  has  been 
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the  great  public  object  of  his  recent  life.  He  has  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  save  the  house  from  Mrs.  Curry,  who  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  turned  it  into  a  brothel,  and  to  obtain  financial 
and  moral  support  from  the  Civil  Service  and  the  learned  and 
literary  world.  The  day  of  its  opening  is  ostensibly  a  day  of 
triumph  for  him.  But  on  this  day,  not  only  do  the  book’s  forces 
of  evil  converge  upon  Vardon  Hall  to  ruin  the  beneficent  pro¬ 
ject,  but  Bernard  himself  is  half-consciously  aiding  them : 

‘Yet  it  was  not  an  external  picture  of  concerted  enemies 
that  he  saw,  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  guilt,  of  his  newly- 
discovered  hypocrisy,  his  long-suppressed  lusts.  Whatever 
happened  here,  whatever  collapse  of  his  humanistic  ideals, 
whatever  disaster  to  those  he  loved,  seemed  to  him  now  the 
price  of  all  that  had  been  revealed  in  his  thrill  at  the  arrested  | 
man’s  horror.  Against  its  inevitable  issue  in  his  own  de¬ 
struction  he  could  not,  must  not,  raise  any  protest.’ 

The  result  of  such  feelings  is  a  speech  from  Bernard  which 
might  have  been  written  for  him  by  an  enemy,  full  of  uninten¬ 
tional  references  to  sexual  aberrations,  and  ending  with  lyrical 
praise  of  death,  defeat,  and  despair.  He  is  hysterically  punish-  | 
ing  himself  and  all  his  friends  and  supporters  as  well.  I 

But  here  too  the  moral  dilemma  presented  by  the  book  be¬ 
comes  puzzling.  We  begin  to  feel  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  so 
much  revealing  his  hero’s  disintegration  as  turning  him  into  a 
heroic  representative  of  a  new  humanism.  We  are  expected  to  i 
admire  Bernard’s  rare  self-knowledge;  and  we  notice  that  every  ^ 
objection  we  might  feel  to  Bernard  is  anticipated  in  the  book  | 
itself.  Elizabeth  complains  of  his  selfishness  and  neglect  of  his  i 
family.  Terence  complains  of  his  moralising.  Charles  Murley 
says,  ‘  “I  rather  dislike  all  that  cant  about  honesty — that’s  what  i 
I  can’t  stand  about  Gide”,’  taking  the  very  words  out  of  the  > 
mouth  of  many  a  hostile  reader.  Mr.  Wilson’s  feelings  about  | 
his  own  characters  are  always  extremely  obvious;  it  is  as  certain  | 
that  he  admires  Bernard  Sands  as  that  he  detests  Mrs.  Curry  [ 
and  Hubert  Rose.  It  seems  as  if  all  this  criticism  of  Bernard  ' 
were  meant  as  it  were  to  vaccinate  us  against  the  possibility  of 
disapproving  of  him  ourselves.  But  to  admit  a  charge  is  not  to 
dispose  of  it. 
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The  lower  he  sinks  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  other 
characters,  the  higher  he  seems  to  climb  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  estima¬ 
tion.  Even  when  he  is  speaking  of  guilt,  decay,  and  death,  we 
are  invited  to  admire  him  for  his  magnificent  clear-sightedness, 
surrounded  as  he  is  on  every  side  by  self-deception.  He  seems 
to  love  whatever  is  dying  and  discredited  with  a  morbid  enjoy¬ 
ment.  His  cry  of  misery  and  despair  is  almost  a  boast.  We  are 
meant  to  see  under  the  guise  of  Bernard’s  disintegration  a  resur¬ 
rection  into  self-knowledge  and  determined  action  for  the  good 
of  others  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  Bernard’s  humanism, 
Mr.  Wilson  would  have  us  believe,  is  a  phoenix  in  process  of 
rising  from  its  ashes. 

It  is  no  doubt  fitting,  according  to  the  author’s  conception, 
that  the  forces  of  evil  in  which  Bernard  now  finds  a  siren-like 
appeal  should  provide  the  occasion  for  his  dramatic  recovery, 
^s.  Curry  is  proposing,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  provide 
Hubert  Rose  with  a  girl  under  the  age  of  consent.  Bill  Pendle- 
bury  knows  of  this  but  has  done  nothing.  When  Bernard  learns 
of  it  he  acts  at  once.  Bernard’s  interview  with  Hubert  forms 
the  fourth  and  final  crisis  of  his  moral  nature. 

In  preparation  for  this  interview  the  author  has  built  up  his 
picture  of  Hubert  Rose  with  some  care.  He  is  a  successful  archi¬ 
tect,  a  rising  politician,  a  formidable  and  intelligent  man.  He 
calculates  everything,  his  clothes,  his  speech,  his  snubs,  and  his 
occasional  friendliness.  The  decoration  of  his  private  room  in¬ 
dicates  the  inner  despair  which  no  one  except  Bernard  has  been 
allowed  to  guess. 

‘The  high,  steel-framed  windows,  through  which  the 
faint  light  of  a  wet  summer  afternoon  shone  like  the  last 
fading  gleams  of  a  cooling  planet,  seemed  to  offer  no  con¬ 
cealment  to  Hubert’s  self-pity.  An  infinity  of  space  hung 
above  Bernard  before  his  eyes  could  rest  upon  the  endless 
stretch  of  ceiling,  an  infinity  of  stone  flooring  seemed  to 
lie  between  him  and  that  other  armchair  in  which  Hubert 
had  submerged  his  lanky  form. . . .  Only  the  desolate  horror 
of  a  single  Samuel  Palmer  summed  up  in  coherent  state¬ 
ment  the  world  of  its  owner — the  empty  hopelessness  of  a 
desert  universe  which  had  almost  wound  down  to  its  end.’ 
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For  this  despair  the  satisfaction  of  his  sexual  tastes  is  the  only  1 
antidote  he  knows.  It  is  a  ‘frenzied  search  to  regain  those  won¬ 
drous  secret  childhood  games  beside  which  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  adult  world  were  dust  and  ashes  in  his  mouth’. 

If  this  interview  between  Bernard  and  Hubert  had  taken 
place  earlier  we  might  have  said  that  they  were  perfect  oppo¬ 
sites,  one  inmulsive,  credulous,  progressive,  live-loving,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  selnsh  in  an  expansive  and  luxurious  way;  &e  other 
insincere,  cynical,  loveless,  and  despairing.  But  the  change  in 
Bernard  must  also  change  the  relationship  of  the  two  men. 
Hubert  sees  grounds  for  hope  in  Bernard’s  volte-face  which  his 
speech  at  Vardon  Hall  had  made  public.  Hubert,  almost  alone 
among  the  puzzled  and  shocked,  had  sympathised  with  the 
speech  before  he  imagined  that  Bernard  would  ever  know  his 
plans  about  the  child  Elsie  Black.  His  loneliness  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  feeling  that  no  one  but  himself  could  grasp 
the  obvious  fact  that  life  is  horrible  and  meaningless.  Now  he 
fancies  that  he  has  found  a  kindred  spirit  where  he  least  expected 
one.  For  such  a  man,  a  common  despair  could  be  the  most 
powerful  of  bonds.  But  he  finds  that  he  has  miscalculated.  And 
finding  Bernard  firm  in  his  determination  to  defend  the  child  he 
says: 

‘My  God !  You  talk  about  compassion,  you  creeping-Jesus 
Karamazov.  I  attempted  to  meet  you  on  the  level  below 
good  and  evil  which  you  profess  to  live  on,  to  speak  to  you 
directly  out  of  our  despairs  and  desires,  and  you  throw  it 
back  in  my  face.’ 

and : 


‘You  bloody  prig,  and  you  bloody  fool  too.  All  this  because 
of  a  girl  who  was  born  into  a  world  with  nothing  to  offer 
her  is  going  to  part  with  something  she’ll  be  giving  away 
to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in  a  couple  of  years,  at  an  age 
when  an  ignorant  society  prefers  to  think  she’s  bathed  in 
childhood  innocence  instead  of  slum  smut.  And  you,  the 
man  outside  convention,  put  that  above  sensual  needs.’ 

That  the  supercilious  Hubert  shows  anger  indicates  a  deep 
sense  of  betrayal.  How  has  he  miscalculated  about  Bernard? 
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Why  docs  one  despair  lead  towards  anarchism,  and  the  other 
to  law  and  order  and  the  police?  Whatever  the  answer  to  this, 
Bernard  is  supremely  confident  that  he  is  right  and  Hubert  is 
wrong.  However,  though  he  docs  not  realise  it,  he  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  Celia  Craddock  when  she  was  defending 
Eric  from  Bernard  himself.  She  too,  perhaps  from  mixed 
motives,  was  trying  to  save  the  young  from  corruption.  Yet  not 
only  Bernard,  but  Bernard’s  wife  and  apparentW  the  author, 
regard  her  interference  as  the  most  monstrous  selfishness,  while 
Bernard  walks  away  from  his  successful  interview  with  Hubert, 
crowned  with  a  halo  which  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  take  very 
seriously  indeed. 

Again,  Hubert  is  only  making  the  same  claim  as  Bernard 
himself  had  made  in  speaking  to  his  daughter,  the  claim  that 
his  sexual  life  is  solely  his  own  concern.  Where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence?  Is  it  merely  that  one  kind  of  sexual  perversion  is  more 
repulsive  than  another?  If  it  is  just  a  matter  of  tastes,  then 
tastes  will  naturally  vary.  Is  it  that  one  kind  is  more  anti-social 
than  another  ?  If  so,  there  is  no  evidence  given.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  that  Bernard,  for  all  his  despair,  loves  life  and  is  human, 
while  Hubert  ‘let’s  life  bore  him’ — which  is  in  Bernard’s  view, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  cardinal  sin.  In  any  case,  Hubert’s  accusa¬ 
tion  that  Bernard  has  betrayed  his  principle  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood,  by  thwarting  him  in  his  clcepcst  desires,  would  not  be 
easy  to  refute.  Bernard,  however,  merely  sweeps  it  aside,  and 
whatever  the  rational  basis  of  his  moral  superiority,  he  himself 
has  no  doubts  about  it.  The  confusion  of  his  mind  is  perfectly 
revealed  in  the  thought  which  comes  to  him  as  he  is  working 
to  save  Elsie  Black.  ‘If  he  was  to  claim  Eric  from  the  net,  he 
must  release  the  other  rabbit  first.’  The  net  here  is  the  pos- 
sessiveness  of  Eric’s  mother  (admittedly  an  irritating  pseudo¬ 
literary  woman),  and  the  other  rabbit  is  Elsie  Black  herself.  So 
the  fate  of  Elsie  Black  if  left  to  Hubert  is  in  Bernard’s  eyes 

i  comparable  to  that  of  Eric  if  he  remains  under  his  mother’s 
influence,  while  Eric,  as  Bernard’s  own  minion,  is  by  compari¬ 
son  free  and  dignified.  To  believe  this  can  only  be  the  result 
of  self-deception  on  Bernard’s  part,  but  Mr.  Wilson,  who  nor- 
!  mally  profit  so  skilfully  and  with  such  clinical  detachment 
into  hidden  motives,  is  here  for  once  unaware  of  the  obvious. 
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It  seems  then  that  Hemlocl^^  and  After  has  at  the  centre  of  its 
skilfully  arranged  moral  categories,  the  circles  of  its  Inferno, 
a  major  moral  confusion. 

At  this  point  a  purely  hypothetical  reader  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  Hemlock^  and  After  might  suggest,  ‘Why 
bother  so  much  about  these  moral  confusions?  Isn’t  an  author 
entitled  to  present  his  characters  as  either  agreeable  or  disagree¬ 
able  without  being  catechised  to  this  extent?’  But  I  doubt 
whether  such  questions  would  be  asked  by  any  attentive  reader 
of  Angus  Wilson.  It  is  clear  that  his  purpose  is  intensely 
moralistic,  and  to  refuse  to  probe  into  his  moral  categories 
would  be  in  effect  to  refuse  him  a  serious  hearing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  conducted  his  campaign  in 
favour  of  Bernard  with  great  skill,  anticipating  every  objection 
we  might  make,  and  generally  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
someone  who  is  obviously  unreliable.  Then  in  case  we  might 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  renewed,  redeemed  Bernard  who 
is  waiting  to  emerge  after  his  triumph  over  Hubert  and  the 
massed  forces  of  evil,  he  dies  before  his  new  Ufe  can  be  observed 
and  tested.  But  his  powerful  influence  for  good  lives  on  in  his 
wife,  now  suddenly  recovered  from  her  mental  derangement, 
in  his  sister,  in  Terence,  and  in  Eric.  If  some  of  Ella’s  later 
actions  have  unfortunate  consequences,  this  is  because  she  has 
not  sufficiently  followed  Bernard’s  spirit.  If  Vardon  Hall  be¬ 
comes  just  another  dreary  official  place,  Bernard’s  absence  is 
responsible.  ‘He  would  have  known  how  to  let  it  grow’ ;  with¬ 
out  him  there  is  little  hope.  But  whatever  positively  good 
things  are  done  after  Bernard’s  death,  such  as  the  rejection  by 
Terence  and  Eric  of  Sherman  Winter  and  Bill  MacGrath,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  Bernard’s  posthumous  influence.  Bernard’s 
death  is  like  the  death  of  Oedipus,  he  departs  in  a  glory  hard- 
won  through  sin  and  suffering  and  leaves  behind  him  a  price¬ 
less  inheritance. 

This  at  least  seems  to  be  Mr.  Wilson’s  intention,  but  he  is 
shy  of  putting  this  conclusion  directly  before  us.  One  of  the 
shyest  yet  most  persuasive  hints  is  to  be  found  in  the  title.  Hem¬ 
lock  at  once  suggests  Socrates,  a  man  who  has  been  for  cen¬ 
turies  enthroned  as  an  example  of  moral  excellence.  Clearly 
we  are  meant  to  compare  Bernard  to  him,  not  forgetting  that 
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humanism  and  liberalism,  which  are  here  used  arbitrarily  and  ^ 
loosely  to  include  such  ideas  as  the  natural  goodness  of  human  I 
nature,  the  reality  of  progress  and  the  principle  of  the  greatest  I 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  The  first  voice,  which  may 
be  either  religious  or  despairing,  calls  humanism  dead  and  dis- 
credited,  the  second  brightly  proclaims  that  humanism  with  a 
little  reconditioning  will  soon  be  as  good  as  new. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  unlikely  to  find  either  voice  sympathetic.  He 
has  no  desire  to  revert  to  a  religious  conception  of  ethics,  and 
he  is  temperamentally  unsuited  to  any  kind  of  optimism.  He 
is  inclined  by  nature  to  be  deeply  stirred  only  by  what  is  doomed 
or  at  least  gravely  threatened.  The  raven’s  croak  appeals  to  him. 
Yet  if  humanism  were  really  dying,  it  would  not  be  a  practical 
proposition.  He  requires  then  a  humanism  that  is  practical, 
but  which  comprehends  guilt,  despair,  and  his  obsession  with 
the  abysses  of  human  nature,  a  humanism  which  goes  beyond 
the  pleasure  principle.  Bernard  Sands  is  the  answer  to  all  these 
needs:  he  has  abandoned  the  quest  for  happiness,  his  own, 
and  other  people’s  (‘I  don’t  think  I’m  going  to  worry  much 
these  days  whether  people  arc  unhappy  or  not,’  he  says  to  Eric 
after  the  Vardon  Hall  fiasco),  he  despairs,  yet  never  ceases  to  : 
clutch  in  his  agony  at  humanism’s  tattered  banner.  If  Hem- 
loc\  and  After  had  a  motto  on  its  title  page,  it  might  be 
‘Humanism  is  dead;  long  live  humanism’.  But  I  suggest,  with 
respect  to  a  most  distinguished  writer,  that  in  order  to  reach 
this  conclusion  he  has  b^n  impelled  to  return  an  inconsistent 
and  deceptive  verdict  upon  the  case  of  Bernard  Sands. 
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Symbol  and  Equivalent;  The  Poetry  of 
Industrialism 
PAUL  WEST 

t  THIS  ESSAY  proposes  to  consider  circumstances  which  might 
have  impeded  the  writing  of  poetry  at  the  present  time.  That 
is,  in  so  tar  as  a  poet  is  interested  in  the  contemporary  scene,  he 
might  encounter  difficulties  which,  if  they  have  occurred  before, 
have  assumed  milder  form. 

Many  poets,  at  odds  with  mechanical  civilisation,  look  upon 
their  art  as  a  solace  which  they  will  not  defile  by  including  in  it 
what  they  cannot  countenance  in  life.  That  is  the  aesthetic 
doctrine  which  underlies  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  our  day. 
After  all,  it  is  less  troublesome  to  remain  aloof  than  to  forge  a 
myth  or  to  dispense  polemic. 

Alle  Dinge  sind  poesiereif.  There  may  be  truth  in  Rilke’s 
assertion;  truth  which  Rilke’s  own  practice  did  not  altogether 
demonstrate.  It  is  not  difficult  to  write  with  dignity  about  the 
old  primitive  symbols  such  as  wine,  bread,  rain,  the  goat  and 
the  sim,  and  about  such  entities  as  Dionysus  and  Zeus.  Such 
symbols  as  these  have  become  the  bases  of  the  sensuousness 
which  goes  with  meaningful  and  serious  art.  We  use  such  sym¬ 
bols  dcuberately,  for  they  have  the  stature  and  dignity  of  con¬ 
tinuousness,  the  accretions  of  incessant  use.  But  they  are  not 
intrinsically  ‘poetic’ :  nothing,  in  fact,  is  poetic.  The  poetic  or 
the  beautiful  exists  wherever  we  choose  to  find  it;  and  poets  are 
entitled,  even  obliged,  to  make  palatable  and  memorable  what- 
,  ever  is  known  to  exist.  Yeats,  in  rejecting  the  life  of  cities, 

I  Stefan  George,  in  advocating  a  heute  Kunst,  Dr.  Edith  Sitwell, 
in  rejecting  the  bungalow  school,  are  protesting  as  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  as  people.  But,  as  persons  who  are  also  poets 
with  pretensions,  they  have  no  rights  at  all.  There  is  no  need 
'  to  be  pompous  or  censorious :  simply,  one  would  like  to  credit 
I  ambitious  poets  with  worthwhile  motives.  Of  course,  it  is  always 
preferable  to  be  judging  by  the  standard  of  the  best  poets;  that 
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is,  those  who  arc  the  most  honest  in  vision,  who  write  about 
the  whole  of  life  but  who  distort  it  the  most  bewitchingly  and  I 
memorably.  Anyone,  in  fact,  who  writes  in  stylised  rhythms,  | 
is  a  poetic  practitioner;  and  a  man  who  writes  is  entitled  to 
write  what  he  wants.  But,  in  certain  poets  such  as  Donne  and 
Blake  and  Verhaeren  and  Eliot,  there  is  a  sense  of  obligation  or 
of  responsibility  which  overrides  their  preferences.  They  refuse 
to  write  the  kind  of  poetry  that  comes  easiest :  they  stay  faith¬ 
ful  to  some  inexplicable  impulse  which,  to  the  humanist,  is  an 
important  item  of  faith.  They  accept  duties  which  no  one  has 
prescribed;  and  their  only  rights  are  those  which  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  those  duties  entails. 

Honesty  is  one  duty :  honesty  to  consider  the  fact  no  matter 
how  obscene  or  prosaic  or  unpalatable  it  may  be;  honesty  not 
to  toe  convention’s  crooked  line.  If,  then,  a  poet  refuses  to  oring 
into  his  work  the  mines,  the  slums,  the  aerodromes,  the  new 
blocks  of  flats,  the  new  factories,  the  new  dams,  he  is  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  ideal  of  honesty  that  of  a  merely  narrow  beauty, 
a  beauty  which  is  not  so  much  hammered  or  divined  from  the 
subject  as  won,  effortlessly,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
writing  about  certain  subjects  which  arc  time-honoured  and  not  - 
a  little  worn.  ■ 

There  arc  further  ways  in  which  the  earlier  stuff  of  poetry  I 
lives  on,  constituting  now  not  the  whole  pattern  of  our  life  but,  f 
for  most  of  us,  a  pattern  hardly  accessible  even  during  short 
stays  in  primitive  locales,  and  usually  enjoyable  only  through 
art.  Limits  and  preferences  of  our  own  have  set  us  at  a  distance 
from  our  less  sophisticated  selves.  Spanish  pueblo  life  is  still 
primitive  and  still  elemental  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  entirely  ; 
explained.  It  is  a  ‘natural’  life,  governed  by  the  weather,  the 
needs  of  the  animals,  the  severity  of  the  religion,  the  poverty 
of  stony  soil.  Village  life  is  communal  in  a  way  it  could  not  be 
in  America,  where  the  village  tradition  has  not  grown  from  a 
semi-nomadic,  feudal  basis.  The  olive,  the  cypress,  the  ilex; 
the  ox,  the  ass,  the  goat;  bread  and  meat  and  wine;  the  bell 
and  the  shepherd’s  pipe,  the  song:  these  have,  to  the  peasant 
mind,  a  simple  significance  whose  strength  comes  from  a  primi¬ 
tive  tendency  to  personify  and  from  an  equally  primitive  appe¬ 
tite  for  ritual.  But  the  wine-press,  for  instance,  docs  not  mean 
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to  the  sophisticated  literary  mind  what  it  means  to  the  peasant. 
To  the  one,  it  suggests  a  natural  life  of  sorts;  to  the  other,  it 
suggests  life  itself.  That  nostalgic  de  la  boue  which  has  been 
conspicuous  in  the  work  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sartre  and  Gidc, 
amounts  not  to  the  yearning  for  mud  as  a  means  of  shocking 
the  bourgeois,  but  to  the  yearning  for  primitive  ways  of  life  as 
things  irrevocably  lost.  For  it  is  impossible  now  to  consider  the 
primitive  without  feeling  acutely,  in  contrast,  the  presence  of 
the  machine  world. 

Of  the  Greek-  and  Arabian-inspired,  of  the  pastoral  local  and 
the  pastoral  exotic.  Western  readers  have  had  a  surfeit.  The  real 
problems  of  prolonging  and  enriching  the  tradition  begin  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  mechanical  hammer  as  if  it  were 
a  wine-press,  the  air-liner  as  if  it  were  a  moth.  A  phrase  like 
dung  and  death  goes  beyond  its  immediate  meaning,  and  its 
immediate  connotations,  into  faint  stirrings  of  some  intuition 
which  we  may  call  the  racial  memory.  The  dignity  and  vener¬ 
ableness  of  such  a  phrase  must,  somehow,  be  conferred  upon 
things  that  are  new.  We  need  not  yoke  violendy  and  superfi¬ 
cially  together  in  simile  the  personality  of  an  aeroplane  and  the 
personality  of  an  animal,  as  Paul  Nash  did  in  his  essay  The 
Personality  of  Planes.  There  is  no  need  to  use  simile  at  all.  But 
until  someone  has  devised  a  stately  and  self-sufficient  modern¬ 
ism,  we  can  perhaps  do  very  well  with  juxtapositions  which 
bury  their  own  violence. 


A  twisted  branch  upon  a  beach 
Eaten  smooth,  and  polished 
As  if  the  world  gave  up 
The  secret  of  its  skeleton. 

Stiff  and  white. 

A  broken  spring  in  a  factory  yard. 

Rust  that  clings  to  the  form  that  the  strength  has  left 
Hard  and  curled  and  ready  to  snap. 

The  grit  in  this  poetic  oyster  yields  a  most  subtle  pearl.  The 
gritty  line  is  subsumed  by  so  much  else,  particularly  by  the  long 
penultimate  line  which  straddles  the  two  ideas.  The  grit  is 
sandwiched  between  white  and  rust :  the  rust  hardly  seems  that 
of  the  spring  in  the  factory  yard :  a  dimension  is  added  without 
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existing  too  heavily  in  its  own  right.  It  is  the  dimension  of  I 
the  decay  of  things  initially  unfertile.  There  is,  of  course,  I 
some  discord  in  the  passage  quoted  here;  and  some  tension,  j 
The  quality  of  feeling  is  not  pastoral  or  genteel :  rather,  it  is 
handsome.  There  is  nothing  desperate  or  banal.  The  passage 
is  a  triumph  of  welding  and  fusing,  and  does  not  become 
accidentally  grotesque. 

But  the  following,  from  Verhaeren’s  VAme  de  la  VilUy 
recreates  the  object  in  terms  only  of  itself.  * 

Les  toits  semblent  perdus  I 

£t  les  clochers  et  les  pignons  fondus,  I 

Dans  CCS  matins  fuligineux  et  rouges,  1 

Ou,  peu  a  peu,  des  signaux  bougent.  I 

Une  courbe  de  viaduc  enorme  | 

Longe  les  quais  mornes  et  uniformes;  ' 

Un  train  s  ebranle  immense  et  las. 

La-bas, 

Un  steamer  rauque  avec  un  bruit  de  come. 

Et  par  les  quais  uniformes  et  mornes, 

Et  par  les  ponts  et  par  les  rues, 

Se  Dousculent,  en  leurs  cohucs,  . 

Sur  des  ccrans  de  brumes  crues, 

Des  ombres  et  des  ombres. 

This  has  none  of  the  self-conscious  audacity  and  cleverness  of 
the  fin  du  Steele  nocturnes  of  Binyon,  Symons  and  Eliot.  It  is 
a  town-scape  brought  into  lively  mythological  life,  not  with  the 
melodrama  of  a  James  Thomson,  but  with  the  forlorn  suetude 
of  a  mind  which  allows  no  alternatives. 

Among  others  who  have  wrestled  successfully  with  intract¬ 
able  material  are  Maxence  van  der  Meersch  and  Rex  Warner.  \ 
But  both  are  novelists;  and,  because  the  novel  needs  to  be  less 
elevated  and  less  artificial  than  poetry,  the  labour  of  transmu¬ 
tation  is  easier,  if  indeed  it  has  been  performed  at  all.  Apolli¬ 
naire,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
frivolity.  Zone  is  vitiated  by  the  suggestion  of  flippancy  in  such 
lines  as  these : 

C’est  le  Christ  qui  monte  au  ciel  mieux  que  les  aviateurs 
II  detient  le  record  du  monde  pour  la  hauteur. 

i 
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For  similar  reasons — for  an  excess  of  ringmaster  polish — the 
English  poets  of  the  ’thirties  attract  a  similar  sympathy  and  a 
similar  reproof.  The  effort  to  fuse  modernity  with  dignity  mis¬ 
fired  on  them,  just  as  the  effort  to  fuse  novelty  with  spirituality 
misfired  on  the  symbolists.  For  many  poets,  the  pursuit  of 
modernity  has  been  either  too  obnoxious  or  too  attractive.  Only 
politics  and  war,  as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Auden’s  Spaiity  Mr. 
Spender’s  Vienna  poems,  and  Apollinaire’s  Les  Soupirs  du  Ser¬ 
vant  de  Dal(ary  appear  to  have  commanded  the  respect  and 
gravity  which  have  to  be  combined  in  the  creating  of  a  myth. 

About  other  items  in  the  modern  scene,  some  Western  poets 
have  written  with  such  temerity  or  disdain  as  to  suggest  either 
that  they  have  an  inadequate  idea  of  poetry  or  that  they  are 
afraid  of  being  associated  with  the  All  hydro-stations  Mght 
and  beautiful  propaganda  published  in  such  magazines  as 
Soviet  Literature.  Poets  no  doubt  feel  bound  to  avoid  subjects 
which  bring  to  the  mind  the  crass  and  unrelenting  cheerfulness 
of,  say.  The  Dawn  of  the  Great  Project,  by  Galaktionov  and 
Agranovsky. 

The  power  house  can  hardly  be  seen,  its  main  installations 
arc  concealed  underground,  in  the  body  of  the  dam  and 
below  the  bed  of  the  Stalingrad  Sea.  How  can  Mother 
Volga  understand  the  destiny  that  has  been  prepared  for 
her  by  Man?  She  stands  in  bewilderment,  and  silence 
reigns  around.  .  .  .  But  now  the  steel  penstock  gates  arc 
gently  raised,  and  Mother  Volga  comes  to  realise  what  is 
expected  of  her;  with  all  her  force  she  drives  against  the 
blades  of  giant  turbines,  and  slowly  they  begin  to  revolve. 
Man  the  Conqueror  strides  along  the  banks  of  the  subdued 
Volga.  He  passes  through  the  streets  of  the  new  town 
which  has  arisen  where  the  geologists’  settlement  once 
stood,  and  people  greet  him  from  the  windows  of  houses 
standing  in  green  gardens ... 

Of  course,  pride  in  engineering  achievement  is  not  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  modern  Russia.  We  have  projects  of  our  own:  dry 
docks  and  new  dams.  But  it  is  not  permanently  necessary  that 
poets  should  be  interested  cither  in  expounding  the  theory  or 
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in  describing  closely  the  phenomena  of  processes  which  have 
come  to  be  labelled  social  progress.  Much  of  our  most  hearten-  I 
ing  and  most  narcotic  poetry  transcends  the  physical  and  1 
eschews  theory,  moving  near  to  something  like  pure  exclama¬ 
tion.  Much  of  Valery  or  Wordsworth  or  Rilke  is  exhilarating 
without  being  recognisably  down  to  earth.  What  is  offered 
by  Palme  or  Cimetiere  Marin,  Tintem  Abbey  and  the  Duino 
Elegies  is  a  feeling  almost  unutterably  personal  and  complex. 
The  technique  of  these  poems  is  one  or  simplification :  it  is  a  ' 
hazardous  mode  of  communicating.  If  the  poet  over-simplifies, 
the  chances  are  that  we  shall  find  nothing  special  in  what  he 
says;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  simplify  enough, 
we  shall  probably  be  bewildered  and  unable  to  share  what  is 
offered.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  of  exceptional  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  resolve  to  feel  quite  outside  what  they  believe  to  be  ■ 
the  real  feeling  of  Cimetiire  Marin,  precisely  because  the  feel¬ 
ing  has  been  too  efficiendy  and  dazzlingly  tied  down.  And 
s’imilar  persons,  who  have  penetrated  to  the  feeling,  have  felt 
their  la^ur  wasted,  solely  because  they  could  not  relate  it  to 
enough  of  the  ephemera  of  physical  existence. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  poetry  of  indus¬ 
trialism  must  be  drab  or  tedious.  On  the  lowest  level,  drabness 
and  tedium  might  result  from  too  naively  systematic  a  likening 
of  a  blast-furnace  to  a  winepress.  But  the  allegory  of  exact  ! 
equivalences  has  always  lacked  resonance  and  subtlety.  What  ; 
would  be  ideal,  and  what  will  have  eventually  to  be  attempted, 
is  a  comprehensive  myth  expressed  in  mystical  or  apocalyptic 
terms.  Far  from  any  semi-religious  vaunting  of  engineering 
skill,  we  need  a  set  of  emblems  free  enough  of  political  aura  to 
permit  their  use  in  poetry  of  a  spiritual  kind.  We  need  in 
poetry  something  in  the  lund  of  M.  Rousset’s  L’Univers  Con- 
centrationnaire;  something  perhaps  not  as  unflaggingly  maca¬ 
bre,  something  perhaps  adjusted  nearer  to  caricature  and  | 
something  perhaps  less  purely  topical,  but  certainly  something 
remote  and  imminent,  sometning  venerable  enougn  and  up-to- 
date  enough  to  permit,  in  an  acceptable  symbolism,  the  oil- 
gusher  to  be  a  token  of  release  into  fertility,  the  subway  to  be 
a  mode  of  pursuing  the  Minotaur. 

To  elaborate  a  mystique  of  the  mundane  and  novel  is  not 
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inevitably  a  labour  of  duty  only.  In  the  most  intimate  way, 
such  a  mystique  would  help  a  man  to  get  his  Ufe  straight  again, 
to  give  readers  a  sense  of  possessing  the  entire  world;  of  glimps¬ 
ing  even  the  fitfullest  order;  of  illumination  about  their  place 
among  measured  quantities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts 
of  St.  Exupery  and  Hart  Crane  will  blossom  in  a  satisfactory 
following  which  ignores  their  idiosyncracies  and  perpetuates 
their  real  achievement.  This  means  the  modern  mysticism  of 
‘  both,  but  without  the  sententiousness  of  the  former  and  without 
the  latter’s  alternately  clogged  and  flooding  style. 

To  create  a  mythology  which  incorporates  the  industrial 
world  is  not  to  condone  that  world :  it  is  not  even  to  give  the 
abhorred  thing  a  name  only  the  better  to  denounce  it.  It  is  to 
go  beyond  condonation  or  blame  simply  because,  in  the  first 
)  place,  facetiousness  has  had  its  day,  and  it  is  time  we  could 
express  a  complete  view  of  the  times;  and,  in  the  second, 
because  self-expression  and  commentary  are  acts  of  self-encour¬ 
agement. 

Some  fusing  and  reconciling  power  is  needed;  some  power 
similar  to  that  which  Coleridge  described  as  esemplastic.  If  a 

Ipoet  can  reconcile  opposite  and  discordant  elements,  he  should 
be  able  to  write  verse  of  extraordinary  tension  and  originality. 
We  should  remember  that  Johnson  rebuked  Cowley  not  for 
attempting  bizarre  combinations,  but  for  failing  to  make  the 
combination  congruous. 

Where  Donne  and  Cowley  extended  the  mode  of  courtliness 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  certainly  have  shocked  the  author 
i  of  Sir  Gatvayn,  it  is  for  the  modern  poet  to  extend  the  tradi- 
I  tional  mode  still  further,  to  an  extent  which  must  shock  the 
ghosts  of  Keats  and  Shelley  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  neo- 
[  Georgians.  The  preoccupation  of  Mr.  Eliot  with  the  meta- 
r  physical  poets  is  worthy  of  note.  ‘A  thought  to  Donne  was  an 
[  experience;  it  modified  his  sensibility.  When  a  poet’s  mind  is 
I  perfectly  equipped  for  its  work,  it  is  constantly  amalgamating 
I  disparate  experience;  the  ordinary  man’s  experience  is  chaotic, 
I  irregular,  fragmentary.  The  latter  falls  in  love,  or  reads  Spinoza, 
I  and  the  two  experiences  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  noise  of  the  typewriter  or  the  smell  of  cooking;  in  the 
I  mind  of  the  poet  these  experiences  are  always  forming  new 
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wholes.’  Mr.  Eliot  understands,  without  being  too  distraught, 
the  fragmentariness  of  not  only  his  own  jx)etry  but  also  that 
of  Pound,  Seferis,  St.  John  Perse  and  Laforgue.  These  poets 
amalgamate  disparate  experiences;  but  the  disparity  persists  and 
the  fusion  arrives  rarely.  Too  much  respect  for  variety  of  tex¬ 
ture  has  spoiled  much  of  Pound;  Seferis  and  Perse  have  man¬ 
aged  some  versions  of  a  Waste  Landy  but  even  at  their  best,  as 
in  Mythistorima  and  AnabasCy  seem  unable  to  add  up  varied  sig¬ 
nificances  into  a  total  effect,  as  if  they  could  not  get  disparate 
simplicities  together  on  the  same  level  of  understanding  at  the 
same  time;  Laforgue,  the  wittiest  and  subtlest  of  all,  lacks  an 
equilibrium  of  seriousness,  so  that  he  amuses  and  titillates,  but 
rarely  tries  to  convince  us  of  anything. 


Et  la  Lune  a,  bonne  vieille, 
Du  coton  dans  les  oreilles. 


Seferis  and  Perse  try  to  submerge  the  present  in  a  sea  of  memory 
so  vast  that  all  fragmentariness  is  lost  in  a  larger  chaos.  Oars 
break;  keels  rot;  houses  and  lives  disintegrate;  trees  drop  unripe 
figs;  a  man’s  wandering  is  never  done.  But  these  themes  are 
not  specially  of  the  present :  they  belong  to  myths  invented  by 
poets  whose  feeling  for  history  overpowers  their  sense  of  the 
present  century.  Both  poets,  we  might  say,  have  too  much  in 
common  with  Xenophon;  yet  they  do  not  identify  his  wanderers 
with  the  displaced  persons  of  contemporary  Europe.  Seferis 
and  Perse  are  escapists,  and  insulate  themselves  in  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  familiar  distress.  The  trains  do  not  run  through  their 
world :  there  are  not  even  steamships.  Only  in  certain  poems 
of  Eliot,  Whitman  and  Hart  Crane  does  a  comprehensive  vision 
become  rapt  to  the  point  of  spiritual  fullness. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  erect  a  standard,  neither  grotesque  nor 
impracticable,  which  sheds  some  light  of  reproof  upon  the  gen¬ 
teel  and  narrow  monotony  of  the  bulk  of  poetry  published  to¬ 
day.  The  snailhorn  or  anaemic  sensibility  fiolds  too  powerful  a 
sway.  We  have  so  many  poems  now  which  arc  neat  flower-beds 
of  verbiage,  utterly  lacking  a  large  or  exciting  bloom.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  arc  so  few  reviews  to  serve  as  outlets  for  the 
longer  poem.  The  tabloid  habit  has  just  about  killed  itself. 
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What  is  required  is  the  opposite  of  petty :  it  is  even  likely  that 
the  poet  will  have  to  borrow  some  of  the  resources  of  the  novel¬ 
ist,  not  in  the  manner  of  Aurora  Leigh  and  Don  Juan,  but  rather 
in  that  of  Pound’s  Cantos.  Similarly,  Faulkner’s  As  I  Lay 
Dying  trespasses  well  into  the  territory  of  poetry. 

Poetry  will  have  to  be  more  complex  in  structure,  simpler  in 
detail;  more  voracious;  more  the  furnace  into  which  everything 
is  cast  than  the  mirror  which  is  aimed  only  at  certain  familiar 
areas.  It  will  entail  efforts  of  a  kind  made  so  far  principally  by 
writers  of  prose,  efforts  such  as  those  of  Wells  and  Junger,  of 
Kafka  and  Camus.  Something  along  these  lines  has  already 
been  attempted  in  poetry  in  the  pithy  Black  Country  sketches 
of  D.  J.  Enright,  and  in  Mr.  Kirkup’s  dramatic  and  sensible 
experiment.  The  Observatory. 

Less  magniloqucntly  grand  than  the  melange  of  myths  devised 
by  a  von  Hofmannsthal,  these  attempts  are  notable  for  imply¬ 
ing  the  entirety  of  modern  life :  they  have  the  stationary  sanity 
which  ought  to  have  informed  also  the  prodigious  and  macabre 
clownings  of  Marinetti  and  Soffici,  and  the  flashy  modernism 
of  Mayakovsky’s  most  ambitious  quips.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
advocate  and  practise  the  disintegration  of  cliche ;  so  long  as  the 
fastidious  and  brilliant  prose  of  a  Rcmy  de  Gourmont,  and  the 
rich  juxtapositions  of  a  Donne,  are  the  outcome.  But  there  is 
something  excessive  and  presumptuous  in  pretending,  as  did 
Marinetti  in  Le  Monoplane  du  Pape,  that  an  unfamiliar  idea 
is  a  cliche  already  in  need  of  disruption  into  something  more 
bizarre. 

So  indeed,  after  a  surfeit  of  clownings  and  of  tedious  pas- 
toralism,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  poem  like  Elizabeth 
Jennings’s  The  Settlers,  which  extorts  riefiness  and  stateliness 
from  what  might  have  been  thought  an  insipid  theme. 

The  complete  natural  kingdom 
Is  tamed  and  ruled,  even  the  sea  discouraged, 

And  the  rebellion  of  an  earthquake  shaking 
The  crops  awry,  throwing  the  houses  down. 

Killing  a  few,  finds  only  the  next  morning 
Bruised  dreamers  planning  and  the  workmen  taking 
The  broken  bricks  to  build  another  town. 
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In  connexion  with  such  lines,  we  are  likely  to  recall  Seferis  or 
Perse :  there  is  the  same  effect  of  panorama  shown  down  the 
range  of  history,  the  same  lack  of  garrulity.  But  Miss  Jennings 
is  preoccupied  by  neither  Asine  nor  Xenophon :  rather,  she  is 
trying  to  make  a  myth  out  of  the  life  around  her.  It  is  an 
encouraging  effort;  and  one’s  only  criticism  of  her  Poems 
should  be  that  she  is  never  at  sufficient  length  to  handle  myth; 
but  that,  because  when  she  is  most  modern,  she  is  least  mythical, 
and  because  she  is  most  mythical  when  least  modern,  the  lack 
of  size  and  reverberation  does  not  show. 

Perhaps,  in  attempting  to  depict  modern  life,  the  poet  can 
learn  from  the  art  of  film.  For  the  film  imposes  on  every  scene 
the  formalism  of  black  and  white,  and  can  get  away  with  being 
simply  representational.  But  the  film  is  an  expensive  art;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  right  to  expect  that  unlimited  and  costly  in¬ 


genuity  should  be  capable  of  exacting  from  the  most  banal  and  poc 
ordinary  subject  a  strange  deliciousness  which  cannot  be  I  agr 
achieved  by  other  arts.  Yet  even  the  novel  and  the  drama  have  I  cor 
a  tradition  of  prose  realism  to  justify  what  is  no  more  than  flat  the 
portrayal  or  pure  enumeration.  The  plastic  arts  have  won  rights  i  acc 
to  distort  to  absurdity.  And  the  texture  of  music  and  the  form  ’  viv 
of  music  exceed  in  importance  any  literary  theme  to  which  they  pre 
are  supposedly  and  tenuously  related.  anc 

But  the  poem  is  the  most  precarious  mode  of  elevation;  and  the 
the  only  compensation  for  writing  it  accrues  through  success,  ^  no^ 
when  the  poem  sends  the  reader,  nearer  than  any  other  art-  stai 
form,  to  an  exact  rapture.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  a  convinc-  po< 
ing  poetry  of  Lubeck  and  Dublin,  which  is  equally  as  accept-  wh 
able  as  the  Mann  and  Joyce  versions  in  prose.  Certainly  we 
need  such  a  poetry;  for  we  have  no  lyrical  or  mythological  I 
version  of  the  enormous  forces  which  affect  our  daily  living. 

We  have  no  unified  myth  rich  enough  to  justify  opinionlessness 
in  the  poet  or  to  shame  the  purveyors  of  Tennysonian  niceties. 
Merely  to  speak  in  terms  of  Christ  and  the  Satanic  mills  is  well  i 
enough  for  poets  who  are  Christians.  But  even  the  Christian  E 
myth  lacks  what  seem  to  be  necessary  entities :  Armageddon  f 
and  the  god  of  iron.  And  there  is  something  unpardonably 
antiquarian  about  restoring  Weland  Smith  or  Hephaistos  or  i 
Vulcan  into  our  myth.  Big  Brother  means  something,  but  the  l 
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concept  is  journalistic :  it  cannot  belong  to  poetry.  It  may  glean 
dignity  from  a  well-chosen  context;  but  that  is  not  to  create  a 
poetic  personage.  It  is  to  suck  the  context  dry. 

The  most  suitable  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  would 
appear  to  be  to  aim  at  seriousness  and  yet  make  sure  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  satisfying  wryness.  Where  Eliot  and  Bernanos,  Giraudoux 
and  Anouilh,  found  a  myth  ready-made,  and  where  Junger  and 
Cocteau  devised  their  own,  Orwell  and  Wyndham  Lewis  have 
safeguarded  their  myth  against  solemnity  or  banality  by  in¬ 
stituting  a  perpetual  standard  of  irony.  So,  an  unsteady  and 
arbitrary  myth  tends  always  to  be  satirical  without  revealing,  in 
its  detailed  applications,  the  balance  typical  of  a  settled  age  and 
essential  to  satire.  Somehow  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  preten¬ 
sion  to  severity  exempts  the  poet  from  any  effort  to  achieve  that 
negative  capacity  described  by  Keats.  But  where  the  Greek 
poets  accepted  to  a  man  the  myth  of  their  religion,  the  modern 
agnostic  tries  to  make  a  sardonic  myth  of  his  defection,  thus 
confusing  rootlessness  with  rational  impartiality.  He  relies  on 
the  stability  of  an  impasse.  He  is  powerless  to  portray  except 
according  to  an  abstract  standard  which  he  cannot  turn  into  a 
vivid  myth,  and  which,  in  the  work  of  the  novelists,  has 
prompted  the  unsteady  severity  of  Orwell,  Wyndham  Lewis 
and  Huxley;  the  sour-grapes  proletarianism  of  Sartre  and  of 
the  Hemingway  heroes.  We  seem  very  much  in  the  age  of  the 
novelist:  Mr.  Eliot  and,  for  her  Shadow  of  Cain^  Dr.  Sitwell 
stand  alone.  As  a  forceful  reporter  of  contemporary  affairs,  the 
poet  has  gone  into  an  abeyance  less  justifiable  than  that  into 
which  the  novelist  has  gone  as  thinker. 


Newfoundland 


The  Critical  Muse 


NATURE  POETRY,  MAN  POETRY 

Clouds  in  the  sky? — As  ever  in  this  season. 

That  palm-tree  bears  no  nuts? — It  never  did. 

Banana  leaves  can’t  help  but  bow  their  heads : 

sheer  weight’s  the  reason. 

The  diligent  frog’s  dark  prophecies? — 
he  brags  of  last  night’s  gallantry. 

Snakes  tend  to  crawl  upon  their  bellies ; 
they  have  no  legs,  you  see. 

I  see  your  point  too,  of  course. 

My  own  is  merely  that  these  things — 

Of  evil  omen,  you  surmise,  or  heavy  with  remorse — 

These  things  are  beautiful 

(infirm  minds’  last  nobility?) 

And  do  not  know  their  end. 

— ^That  privilege  is  ours 

(In  our  superior  information).  Oughtn’t  we  to  spend 
The  little  time  on  celebrating  them — 
before  we  kill  the  lot  r 

Then,  if  we  don’t 

(our  information  falters  here). 

Perhaps  they’ll  do  as  much  for  us. 

Those  upright  snakes  peer 
In  our  ruins,  stepping  smartly  past  sloughed  skins. 

Clouds  murmur  of  us  to  their  young  mutations. 

While  palm-trees  shake  their  brainy  heads. 

Leaves  stoop  to  pen  a  commentary. 

And  frogs  preserve  us  in  their  thousand  nights’  orations. 

Perhaps  they’ll  do  so  much  for  us, 
our  last  infirmity. 


D.  J.  Enright 
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GREEN,  RED,  AND  WHITE 

1  do  not  know  if  it  is  best  to  write 
Green  poetry,  like  John  Clare, 

Red,  passionate  poetry,  like  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Or  white  spiritual  lightnings. 

Like  William  Blake. 

But  this  I  know. 

That,  as  I  am  rooted  in  the  country. 

Grow  twined  in  love,  with  my  wife  Mary,— 
Do  you  hear,  John.? — 

And  flashes  of  inspiration 
Blossom  on  my  tree. 

You  three,  write  the  poetry 
That  identifies  itself  with  me. 

Green,  red,  and  white. 

Be  with  me  when  I  write, 

So  that  my  song' shall  belong 
With  one  of  you. 

I  do  not  care  which  one. 

For  each  of  you,  like  me. 

Also  wrote,  occasionally. 

Poems  of  the  other  colours 

Of  our  flag;  which  flics 

Above  our  passionately  exalted  countryside. 


Norman  Iles 
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Book  Reviews 

MEDIEVAL  POETRY  AND  ITS  BACKGROUND 

Medieval  English  Poetry :  The  Non-Chauccrian  Tradition.  By 
John  Speirs.  Faber  &  Faber,  42s. 

The  Parlement  of  Foules:  An  Interpretation.  By  J.  A.  W. 
Bennett.  Oxford  University  Press,  30/. 

ATTEMPTS  to  read  medieval  literature  in  a  genuinely  critical 
fashion  usually  provoke  as  much  disagreement  as  they  do  satis¬ 
faction.  Mr.  Speirs’  intention — to  read  medieval  English  poetry 
as  poetry — deserves  applause  and,  wherever  possible,  support. 
Yet  his  book  as  a  whole  is  disquieting.  The  kind  of  uneasiness 
it  arouses  is  exemplified  by  the  following,  a  comment  on  a 
Towneley  play’s  deflating  imagery  about  women’s  fashions : 

Though  ‘hornyd  like  a  kowe’  describes  head-dresses  actu¬ 
ally  fashionable  and  ‘furrid  with  a  cat  skyn’  actual  foot¬ 
wear,  the  phrases  introduce  also  suggestions  of  animal 
characteristics  and  aflmities,  if  not  of  animal  disguises 
actually  worn  in  festival  ceremonies  and  dances  (p.  367).  1 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  explain  that  the  phrases  introduce  r 
such  suggestions:  it  is  obvious  enough  how  such  imagery  j 
works.  So  we  begin  to  wonder  why  the  matter  is  mentioned  at 
all,  and  how  we  are  to  take  the  transition  from  animal  char-  I 
acteristics  and  affinities  to  animal  disguises.  Does  if  not  mean  | 
that  the  phrases  don’t  suggest  animal  disguises  used  in  cere-  f 
monies  and  dances,  or  that  they  could  possibly  suggest  such  r 
things?  If  the  first,  then  why  bother  to  mention  the  disguises  L 
and  ceremonies?  The  rest  of  his  book  shows  that  Mr.  Speirs  | 
tends  to  favour  the  second  meaning.  Readers  with  similar  ten-  f 
dcncies  may  allow  themselves  to  take  if  not  as  meaning  ‘possibly  ! 
also’.  But  is  this  admissible  ?  | 

Mr.  Speirs’  discussion  of  Ywain  and  Gawain  includes  the  I 
following  formulation  of  his  case :  I 
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These  adventures,  if  no  longer  recognised  as  accounts  of 
initiation  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  may  be — prob¬ 
ably  were — felt  as  some  kind  of  parable  of  life.  It  may  be 
ventured  that  this  is  the  way  also  for  the  modern  reader  to 
respond  to  them.  The  truest  reading,  surely,  is  the  one 
wluch  releases  the  maximum  of  the  significance  that  is 
actually  there,  as  it  is  organised  in  the  poem  (p.  ii8). 

That  is  cautious  and  considered.  But  the  point  is  whether,  in 
all  the  instances  discussed,  the  significances  claimed  or  sug¬ 
gested  are  actually  there  in  the  organisation  of  the  poem.  Mr. 
Speirs  has  previously  said : 

Even  as  a  medieval  romance,  the  traditional  tale  appears 
often  to  have  an  aura  of  ‘sacredness’  about  it,  perhaps  flow¬ 
ing  without  a  break  from  a  sacred  or  ritual  origin.  In  such 
matters  we  can  only  judge  by  ‘appearances’;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  there  for  us  to  judge  by  (p.  102). 

That  is  the  point :  there  is  nothing  else  there,  and  there  is  not 
always  enough  there  to  support  Mr.  Speirs’  commentaries. 

His  account  of  Maiden  in  the  mor  exemplifies  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  book.  To  call  the  lyric  ‘evocative  of  a 
tranced  mood’  and  say  ‘it  has  a  kind  of  solemn  gaiety’  illustrates 
a  responsiveness  to  Middle  English  poetry  as  poetry  that  we 
need  more  of.  Yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  discussion  is 
of  this  nature : 

The  reference  to  a  well-spring  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  song  may  originally  have  had  some  connexion  with  the 
‘well-wakes’ — the  worship  of  wells — which,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence,  went  on  all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  . 
We  may  guess  from  what  is  said  in  the  song  that  the 
maiden,  if  she  is  human,  has  been  undergoing  some  rite  of 
initiation  or  purification.  If  she  is  a  faery  being — or  the 
human  impersonator  of  such  in  a  dramatic  dance-r-she  may 
be  the  spirit  of  the  well-spring.  We  know  that  the  word 
‘maiden’  was  often  used  in  a  special  sense  as  the  title  of  a 
witch,  the  leader  of  a  coven,  one  of  the  nuns  of  Diana,  as  it 
were. . . .  This  poem  may  in  fact  have  been  connected  with 
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rites  and  dances  designed  to  promote  fertility  or  in  some 
other  respect  to  influence  the  course  of  nature  magically  ■ 

^P-  63-4)-  I 

Such  lengthy  hypothesising  is  worth  less  than  the  few  words 
which  give  us  the  critic’s  sensitive  account  of  the  quality  of 
feeling  in  the  poem.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  suggestions  about 
well-wakes,  rites  and  dances  can  help  us  to  read  it. 

Some  have  taken  Mr.  Speirs’  approach  to  be :  the  more  myth 
and  ritual  in  it  or  behind  it,  the  better  the  poem.  Such  a  view 
of  his  recent  work  is  at  least  understandable.  He  says  about  Sir 
Gawayn  and  the  Grene  Knyght :  ‘This  underlying  ritual  and 
the  poet’s  belief  in  its  value  as  myth  is  what  gives  the  poem  its 
life’  (p.  250).  He  claims  that  the  Towneley  Second  Shepherds’ 
Play  ‘is  the  more  significant  as  art  drama  because  it  has  so 
immediately  grown  out  of  ritual  drama’  (p.  335).  And  in  a 
general  discussion  (p.  302),  ‘extra-rational’  and  ‘pre-Christian’ 
elements  are  referred  to  as  ‘things  of  value’.  It  can  be  seen  why 
Mr.  Hodgart  remarked  in  The  Twentieth  Century,  before  the 
appearance  in  print  of  the  whole  of  the  book’s  contents : 

If  a  poem  can  be  shown  to  be  based  consciously  on  primi¬ 
tive  myth  and  ritual  (or  even  unconsciously)  is  it  thereby 
a  better  poem  than  one  which  is  not  so  based?  Mr.  Speirs 
seems  to  answer  with  an  unqualified  yes.  ■ 

Mr.  Speirs  quotes  this  passage  and  responds :  | 

It  is  a  pity  if  I  am  supposed  to  have  suggested  that  it  is  ■ 
necessarily  thereby  a  better  poem.  What  I  do  suggest  is  I 
that  it  is  certainly  a  different  poem  (p.  27).  l 

Hardly  an  adequate  reply,  in  the  light  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
Take  this  general  comment  on  the  English  romances ;  I 
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But  even  as  romances  the  tales  are  still  noticeably  rooted  in 
myths;  they  have  not,  in  many  cases,  been  so  severed  from 
these  roots  that  they  do  not  continue  to  draw,  as  poetry, 
some  sustenance  therefrom.  The  romance  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  (or  even  maintained)  some  of  that  mythical  signifi¬ 
cance  is  often,  to  that  extent,  more  fully  a  poem  (p.  104). 
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That  appears  to  be  the  justification  offered  for  the  book’s  chief 
procedure,  and  the  last  sentence  sounds  evaluative — at  least  it  is 
nearer  to  Mr.  Hodgart’s  account  of  his  impression  than  it  is  to 
Mr.  Speirs’  point  in  reply.  Again,  referring  to  ‘those  few  in¬ 
dividual  [Mystery]  Cycle  plays  which  we  claim  to  be  indeed 
dramatic  poems’,  we  are  told  that 

their  significance  as  dramatic  poems  may  perhaps  be  shown 
as  still  rooted  in  their  significance  as  ritual.  In  having  be¬ 
come — or  been  made  into — dramatic  poems  they  should  not 
be  assumed  to  have  lost  or  disowned  their  earlier  purely 
ritual  significance;  it  is, indeed, on  their  original  ritual  signi¬ 
ficance  that  the  depth  and  complexity  of  their  final  sig¬ 
nificance  as  dramatic  poems  may  be  shown  partly  to 
depend  (p.  317). 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Speirs  believes  it  is  good  for  these  poems  to 
have  depth  and  complexity.  Then  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  getting 
the  impression  from  this  passage  that  a  poem’s  still  retaining  an 
earlier  ‘ritual’  element  makes  it  all  the  better  as  poetry.  May 
be  shown  is  twice  qualified,  once  with  perhaps  and  once  with 
partly:  this  detracts  from  the  weight  of  shown.  (An  earlier 
version  of  this  paragraph.  Scrutiny  XVIII  (1951),  93,  went  so  far 
as  to  end  with  ‘may  be  shown  largely  to  depend’.)  In  view  of 
the  literature  that  is  under  discussion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you 
can  do  more  than  put  forward  such  notions  as  suggestions.  Then 
how  are  we  to  take  may  perhaps  be  shown  ?  If  the  point  cannot 
be  shown^  why  say  all  this?  If  the  rejoinder  is  that  such  things 
cannot  in  any  case  be  proved,  then  why  use  this  very  approach 
to  the  literature  as  fundamental  and  at  such  length?  The  reader 
is  left  with  the  feeling  that  perhaps  may  be  a  Second  Thought, 
symptom  of  a  certain  uneasiness  with  the  approach.  There  is 
another  qualifying  partly  in  the  following : 


These  carols  to  Mary  and  her  child — who  is  both  God  and 
Man — arc  so  good  as  poetry  pardy  because  out  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  imagery  inherited  from  old  Pagan  myth  and  ritual 
is  being  made  the  new  Christian  symbolism;  it  must  largely 
account  for  their  strength  as  well  as  appealing  loveliness 
(pp.  66-7). 
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But  why  must  it?  The  assumption  is  felt  to  be  lurking  un¬ 
questioned  behind  a  considerable  part  of  the  book.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Speirs  is  troubled  (p.  27)  by  Mr.  Hodgart’s  'primitive  myth 
and  ritual’  in  the  T wentieth  Century  passage  quoted  above,  yet 
he  himself  would  appear  to  go  at  least  as  far  here  with  his  old 
Pagan. 

I  should  be  happier  about  Mr.  Speirs’  book  if  I  felt  he  was 
himself  convinced  about  his  approach  and  its  rightness.  He 
says  of  the  Wakefield  Master’s  works  that  ‘their  significance  as 
dramatic  poems — as  art —  cannot  perhaps  be  dissociated  from 
their  origin  in  ritual’  (p.  319) :  the  cannot,  giving  a  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  assuredness,  followed  by  the  qualifying  perhaps,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  effect  of  a  number  of  other  passages;  it  seems  that  an 
earlier  extreme  view  has  later  been  toned  down.  When  some  of 
the  material  first  appeared  in  print,  its  manner  was  more  abso¬ 
lute  than  it  is  now : 
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Furthermore,  certain  of  the  themes  and  symbolisms  which 
are  profoundly  there  in  the  Shakespearean  drama  ...  arc 
there  already  in  the  Mystery  Cycle;  as  they  are  there,  more 
universally,  in  the  dramatic  rituals  with  which  the  Mystery 
Cycle  appears  to  have  become  associated  and  upon  which  it  , 
drew  {Scrutiny  XVIII  (1952),  264-5). 

In  the  book  (p.  374)  which  are  profoundly  there  is  omitted; 
they  are  there,  more  universally  becomes  they  were  there,  per¬ 
haps',  and  to  have  become  associated  and  upon  which  it  drew 
is  reduced  to  to  have  had  connexions.  The  following  passage, 
from  Scrutiny  XVII  (1950),  243,  refers  to  The  Parlement  of  the 
Thre  Ages: 
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Nevertheless,  these  hunting  episodes  in  the  poetry,  though 
they  certainly  derive  much  in  the  way  of  realism  from 
direct  observation  and  participation  in  the  craft  of  hunting, 
arc  almost  certainly  another  of  the  traditional  features  that 
go  back  ultimately  to  the  ancient  rituals.  .  .  .  The  process 
of  evolution  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  a  hunting  episode 
of  the  particular  nature  and  quality  of  the  one  in  our  poem 
is  thus  almost  certainly  the  process  from  ritual  Xpr  myth) 
towards  naturalism. 
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Here  the  book  (p.  291)  omits  the  first  certainly  and  the  first 
almost  certainly  \  it  turns  that  go  bac\  into  that  may  go  bac\y 
and  is  thus  almost  certainly  into  may  well  be.  When  the  book 
says  of  the  Gawayn  and  the  Grene  Knyght  castle,  ‘It  is  multi¬ 
plex  in  detail,  a  multiplicity  of  towers  and  turrets,  signifying 
again,  perhaps,  fertility’  (p.  233),  we  arc  grateful  for  the  per- 
ItapSy  a  later  addition.  And  other  revisions  of  the  chapter  on  that 
poem  are  to  be  commended;  the  additions  giving  accounts  of 
the  poetry  are  good :  ‘This  is  poetry  that  must  be  read  with  the 
body;  it  conveys  directly  a  sense  of  physical  actions  and  move¬ 
ments’  (p.  277);  ‘There  is  continual  struggle.  Summer  contends 
(“threpes”)  with  Winter  and  wins,  but  men  again  Winter  con¬ 
tends  (“wrastles”)  with  Summer  and  wins  .  .  .  ’(p.  229). 

Mr.  Speirs  has  said  elsewhere  that 

Once  the  Arthurian  romances — and  the  other  romances 
that  may  be  associated  with  them — are  recognised  as  being 
rooted  in  an  ancient  mythology,  many  of  them  will  at  once 
be  seen  to  be  full  of  meaning  and  absorbingly  interesting 
as  poetry  {Scrutiny  XVIII  (1951),  163). 

This  is  to  claim  that  the  ‘ancient  mythology’  should  be  regarded 
as  necessary  background  for  the  reading  of  a  certain  part  of 
medieval  literature,  and  we  can  only  agree  with  Mr.  Speirs’ 
insistence  on  the  point.  He  makes  it  in  similar  fashion  in  his 
book’s  Sir  Gawayn  chapter : 

It  is  a  case  in  which  the  literary  critic  may  appropriately 
find  his  initial  hint  in  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
anthropologists,  provided  he  recognises  that  this  does  not 
relieve  him  from  his  own  responsibility  and  function  of 
criticism  of  the  particular  poem  in  itself  (pp.  218-9). 

Yet  we  cannot  but  mistrust  the  impression  that  arises  in  the 
course  of  his  working  this  out — the  impression  that  the  study 
of  myth-and-ritual  background  material  is  being  associated  in 
too  crude  a  way  with  the  evaluation  of  the  poetry. 

While  Mr.  Bennett’s  book  can  find  place  for  the  occasional 
‘critical’  remark  (pp.  92,  164, 167),  its  chief  concern  is  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  The  Parlement  of  Foules  through  a  study  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  ideas  that  are  its  background.  The  result  is  a  learned 
F 
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commentary  whose  detail  and  scholarship  arc  such  that  all  j. 
future  discussion  of  the  poem  will  have  to  take  it  into  consider¬ 
able  account.  According  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Chaucer  undert^k  to  | 
assess  the  apparendy  conflicting  claims  of  personal  love,  love  ot  , 
heavenly  things,  and  love  of  the  public  weal,  ^d  to  consider  , 
what  Nature,  as  vicegerent  of  God,  has  to  do  with  Venus  (p.  7  •  i 
cf.  pp.  2T,  107).  He  also  shows  how  the  poem  ‘reflects  the  great  , 
debate  of  the  age  between  the  philosophy  of  plenitude  and  the  | 
philosophy  of  other-worldlincss’  (p.  15).  He  brings  out  the  full 
implications  of  the  material  provided  by  Dante,  the  Somntum 
Scipionis  and  Macrobius,  and  ‘Alcyn,  in  the  Plcynt  of  Kyndc 
that  is  behind  the  Parlement.  The  chief  differences  between  his 
book  and  the  discussion  of  the  poem  in  these  pages  tMcc  years 
ago  is  the  importance  that  is  attached  to  the  Parlement  r  element 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Plenitude  and  the  view  that  in  the  poem 
Venus  is  not  opposed  to,  but  simply  a  subsidiary  aspect  ot, 

To  establish  this  second  point,  the  book  discusses  the  ambi- 
guitv  of  Nature  in  medieval  and  renaissance  umes.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  relate  this  view  of  Venus  to  the  Venus  of  the 
Parlement.  True,  Chaucer’s  poem  raises  the  question  of  the 
proper  end  of  love;  in  Venus’s  temple,  love  ^comes  an  end  in , 
itself,  and  sterile :  ‘Once  love  does  become  all-sufficient  •••«!€[ 
ways  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death’  (p.  118).  But  what  are  ^ 
the  grounds,  in  terms  of  this  particular  poem,  for  making  Venm 
a  secondary  (and  possibly  perverted)  aspect  of  Namre.  Early 
in  the  book  we  are  told  that  ‘the  dichotomy  .  .  .  between  the 
environs  of  Venus’  Temple  and  Nature’s  “place  so  s^te  and 
grene’’,  is  not  absolute’  (p.  18).  Later,  this  becomes :  The  out- 
fkirts  of  the  temple  merge  on  the  one  side  with  the  park  and 
on  the  other  with  Nature’s  “launde’”  (p.  118).  But  this  is  )urt 
to  say  that  the  dreamer  has  one  continuous  dream.  Then  it  is 
argued  that  ‘since  sexual  love  comes  within  the  province  or 
Nature,  the  force  that  promotes  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  agency 
with  purposes  accordant,  though  subservient,  to  Namre  s  own 
(p  147)  But  you  cannot  simply  substitute  the  Parlement  % 
Venus  for  ‘sexual  love’  in  this  second  statement  and  imply 
Venus  is  not  really  at  odds  with  Nature  in  the  poem.  Mr. 
Bennett’s  other  specific  reference  to  its  text  for  the  purpose  ot 
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reading  Venus  as  a  secondary  aspect  of  Nature  is  his  claim  that 
i"-  ‘in  the  Parlement  itself  the  name  [Venus]  will  occur  (1.  652) 

•  ‘^0  [i.e.  the  formel’s  ‘I  wol  nat  serve  Venus  ne  Cupide’]  in  a  con- 

^  text  that  associates  Venus  with  the  Nature  of  the  park  rather 

than  with  the  enclosed  goddess  of  the  temple’  (p.  147).  Against 

•  7  •  this  we  can  say :  (i)  the  eagles  have  discussed  their  affairs  en- 

tirely  in  courtly  love  terms;  00  the  temple  of  Venus  is  a  courtly 
t^  love  set-piece;  and  (iii)  the  temple  is  the  only  other  part  of  Ae 
pocni  where  the  names  Venus  and  Cupid  are  used,  except  for 
[35 1 ’s  stock  reference  to  the  sparrow  as  ‘Venus  sone’.  So  it 
seems  difficult  not  to  relate  Venus’s  temple  to  1.  652  when  read- 
t  his  ing  the  poem.  In  short,  Mr.  Bennett’s  claim  that  in  this  poem 
Chaucer’s  Venus  and  Nature  are  not  in  fundamental  opposition 
nent  appears  to  depend  on  the  background  material  he  has  assem- 
oc®  bled  rather  than  on  the  poem  itself.  But  his  interpretation  of 
t  Nature  herself  in  the  poem  is  entirely  praiseworthy.  He  m^es 
clear  what  is  involved  by  her  being  established  as  God’s  vicar 
*"hi-  and  as  a  force  ‘primarily  concerned  with  procreation’  (p.  209), 
t  with  birds  as  her  most  appropriate  manifestation,  and  by  her 
^  fhc  landing  for  ‘harmony  and  ciecent  order,  which  means  hier- 
f  archy’  5>-  mO  •  ‘The  “ordenaunce”  governing  the  birds  has 
®  harmony  as  its  aim  and,  like  the  ideal  order  of  society,  is  freely 

•  accepteci,  not  enforced. .  •  .  AVithout  mutual  affection  there  can 
I  be  no  “accord”  ’  (p.  142). 

^enust  Bennett  says  that  11.  627-8,  Nature’s  decision  about  the 

formel  eagle,  is  ‘as  if  to  imply  that  the  bird  she  chooses  will  be 
n  the  one  that  is  “meant”  for  her’.  Would  he  also  say  that,  in 
^  the  case  of  the  other  birds,  it  is  the  mate  that  the  male  chooses 
c  out'  vvho  will  be  the  one  ‘meant’  for  him?  For  he  goes  on :  Nature, 
Ic  and  {Q  infer,  so  frames  her  creatures — including  man  and 

is  jurt  woman — that  like  will  draw  to  like’  (p.  175)*  issue 

0  it  is  cleccioun  and  accorde  are  key  terms,  and  as  Mr.  Bennett  favours 
ice  of  jjjp  view  that  the  Parlement  is  a  poem  of  ‘tight  verbal  texture 
gency  in  which  word-echoes  (e.g.  grace:  v  p.  65)  must 

own  j  regarded  as  deliberate,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
nent’%  Been  able  to  reach  some  resolution  about  accord(e)  (pp. 

ly  that  jQ  Bave  had  something  more  to  say  about  eleccioun 

than  page  176’s  fewtnote.  For  such  reasons  as  this,  it  is  unfortu- 
•ose  of  jjgjg  rBat  (see  his  preface)  he  ‘judged  it  neither  possible  nor 
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profitable’  to  include  details  of  his  agreements  and  disagreements 
with  other  readings  of  the  poem.  He,  if  anyone,  should  be  able 
to  settle  differences  about  it. 

Mr.  Speirs’  occasional  references  to  other  literary  works  do 
not  always  help  his  book.  With  Mr.  Bennett,  such  references 
are  far  more  frequent  and  quite  often  irritating;  two  on  page  63 
are  misquotations;  ‘Weelkes’  loveliest  madrigal’  (p.  150)  should 
perhaps  read  ‘Gibbons’  best-known  madrigal’.  Was  Troilus 
and  Criseyde  written  before  (p.  164)  or  after  (p.  186)  The  Par- 
lement  of  Foules}  ‘Sympathy  for  lovers’  (p.  156)  seems  too  I 
general  to  be  adequate  common  ground  for  a  comparison  of 
Chaucer’s  prayer  in  Troilus^  11.  44-5,  with  Nature’s  prayer  in 
the  Parlement,  11.  403-4.  Reviewers  elsewhere  have  collected 
other  small  errors,  but  none  of  these  detract  from  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  study. 

Mr.  Speirs  gives  the  impression  at  times  that  he  is  using  what 
he  believes  to  be  appropriate  background  as  a  means  of  evalua¬ 
tion  :  Mr.  Bennett  on  one  occasion  imports  more  background 
into  his  interpretation  of  the  Parlement  than  the  poem  can  rea¬ 
sonably  jusd^.  Both  books  should  stimulate  thought  about  the 
special  difficulties  involved  in  the  critical  reading  of  early  litera¬ 
ture,  about  the  nature  of  the  background  relevant  to  such  a  read¬ 
ing,  and  about  the  right  relationship  between  background 
material  and  established  text.  We  should,  for  instance,  be  sure 
what  ideas  are  in  fact  relevant  to  the  reading  of  Chaucer’s  poem 
— and  the  poem  itself  should  tell  us:  the  relevance  of  back¬ 
ground  studies  can  be  tested  by  critical  reading  of  the  text. 

McD.  Emslie 

London 
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SHAKESPEARE  FOR  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Shakespearian  Tragedy  and  the  Elizabethan  Compromise.  By 
Paul  N.  Siegel.  New  York,  1957.  New  York  University 
Press,  5$. 

Unity  in  Shakespearian  Tragedy.  By  Brents  Stirling.  New 
York,  1956.  Columbia  University  Press  (London,  Cum- 
berlege),  30^. 

On  the  Design  of  Shakespearian  Tragedy.  By  Harold  S.  Wil¬ 
son.  Toronto,  1957.  Toronto  University  Press  (London, 
O.U.P.),  4or. 

THE  AUTHORS  of  these  three  books  are  already  well-known 
1  to  Shakespearians  for  articles  contributed  to  learned  journals, 
and  in  two  cases  the  books  seem  to  be  largely  constructed  out 
of  material  already  so  published.  To  have  read  the  articles  in 
their  original  contexts  and  now  to  re-read  them  in  book  form 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  tooling-up  of  the  Shakespeare 
industry.  A  prefabricated  book  is  not,  or  course,  necessarily  a 
bad  book;  critical  perceptions  are  often,  by  their  nature,  frag¬ 
mentary,  and  a  collection  of  such  perceptions,  honestly  re¬ 
corded,  can  be  very  valuable.  But  since  Bradley  wrote,  it  seems 
to  have  become  increasingly  difficult  to  admit  even  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  are  separate  from  one  another;  each  of  these 
authors  seeks  to  present  individual  perceptions  in  terms  of  sMne 
higher  and  grander  Truth  —  Shakespeare’s  attitude  to  life, 
Weltanschauung^  or  philosophy  of  man.  The  concern  with 
significant  pattern  irons  out  individual  achievement,  and  ‘place 
on  the  curve’  is  substituted  for  unique  experience.  It  is  no 
accident  of  our  time  that  two  of  these  books  explain  Shake¬ 
spearian  Tragedy  as  the  expression  of  a  Christian  Humanist 
mind,  and  make  almost  identical  criticisms  of  Bradley,  that  he 
did  not  allow  enough  for  explicit  Christian  message  in  the 
oeuvre. 

Mr.  Siegel’s  synthesis  is  approached  in  terms  of  Social  His¬ 
tory  and  History  of  Ideas.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  introductory 
chapters  which  sketch-in  a  background  of  Elizabethan  ideas 
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and  events;  these,  as  it  were,  plug-up  or  ‘programme’  the 
machine,  and  when,  in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  the 
plays  are  fed  in,  out  come  synthesised  answers : 

The  recurring  theme  in  Shakespeare’s  last  plays  of  royalty 
lost  and  then  recovered,  as  if  from  death,  is  the  final  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  faith  in  the  restoration  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Elizabethan  compromise  (p.  231). 

The  general  social  approach  is  sensible,  treading  in  the 
pioneer  footsteps  of  Theodore  Spencer :  Shakespeare’s  attitude 
shows  the  balance  of  Christian  Humanism  round  the  turn  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  close  to  that  of  the  gentry  or 
‘New  Aristocracy’,  which  held  the  balance  between  Queen  and 
Commons  over  roughly  the  same  period  of  time.  The  social 
analogy  can  provide  valuable  insights,  but  Mr.  Siegel  is  too  apt 
to  present  it  as  if  it  were  its  own  justification : 

In  Twelfth  Night  the  gracious  living  at  Olivia’s  Tudor 
country  seat  would  be  destroyed  if  either  the  grim  spirit  of 
the  ‘humorous’  Malvolio,  the  aspiring  puritanical  steward 
of  her  estate,  or  the  loose  conduct  of  tne  old  feudal  retainer 
Sir  Toby  Belch  were  the  rule,  just  as  the  Elizabethan  com¬ 
promise  was  maintained  only  by  bourgeois  independent  ^ 
enterprise  and  feudal  decentralisation  being  held  in  check  I- 

(p.  86). 

This  is  true,  no  doubt,  but  in  what  way  can  the  analogy  be  said 
to  stren^en  our  appreciation  of  the  play?  My  objection  is  not 
so  much  to  the  method  as  to  the  deadpan  simplifications  it 
produces  in  Mr.  Siegel’s  hands.  The  philosophy  of  Christian 
Humanism  could  never  have  been  as  precise  a  thing  as  here 
presented :  we  cannot  dogmatise  about  the  ‘Elizabethan  audi¬ 
ence’  so  far  as  to  say :  ; 

While  the  Elizabethan  audience  .  .  .  felt  more  strongly  the 
oppressiveness  of  Hamlet’s  burden  as  it  listened  to  his  ‘to 
be  or  not  to  be’  soliloquy,  and  while  it  approved  of  his 
rejection  of  suicide,  it  felt  that  his  response  to  his  conclu¬ 
sion  was  wrong  (p.  108). 

The  main  justification  of  the  historical  method  is  that  it  can 
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free  us  from  the  cramping  misconceptions  of  the  present;  but 
here  it  is  used  to  tie  us  even  more  firmly  within  a  narrow  range 
of  dogmatism. 

Similarly  dogmatic  and,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  over-simpli¬ 
fied,  is  Mr.  Siegel’s  presentation  of  Christian  etfiics.  Othello 
was  sent  to  Hell  in  an  earlier  article;  here  Roderigo  (p.  138) 
and  Gertrude  (p.  1 15)  are  among  the  more  unexpected  victims 
sent  to  join  him.  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  eschatological 
certainty  is  improper  in  a  critic;  certainly  it  is  as  irrelevant  to 
ask  what  happens  to  characters  after  death  as  to  speculate  about 
their  actions  before  the  play  began. 

Mr.  Brents  Stirling’s  scheme  is  vaguer  than  Mr.  Siegel’s.  He 
is  concerned  with  ‘themes’  in  the  tragedies;  but  he  resolutely 
refuses  to  define  ‘theme’,  and  this  at  first  raised  my  hopes. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Stirling  is  not  content  to  emich  separate 
plays  by  uncovering  various  patterns  which  lie  there,  but  wishes 
in  each  case  to  interpret  the  plays  as  if  the  patterns  he  perceives 
were  central,  ‘a  principle  which  controls  character  and  action’. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  ‘if  the  theme  which  unifies  Hamlet  is 
unnoted,  the  play  will  suffer  both  from  looseness  of  structure 
and  loss  of  forward  movement’,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘the 
play  is  a  failure  if  you  don’t  see  it  my  way’,  and  this  I  cannot 
accept.  Surely  the  patterns  of  imagery  and  idea  which  arc 
present  in  Shakespeare  arc  like  the  arabesques  of  strapwork  in 
Elizabethan  carving,  or  like  the  voices  in  a  Tudor  motet :  the 
total  effect  depends  on  the  easy  movement  of  the  eye  or  car 
back  and  forward,  in  the  fluency  with  which  relationships  and 
\istas  open  and  close,  dissolve  and  change.  Lack  of  rigid  subor¬ 
dinations  is  surely  the  basis  of  this  aesthetic;  to  paint  one  strap 
red,  or  support  one  voice  with  two  souzaphoncs  is  an  obvious 
offence,  and  yet  this  is  the  direction  of  much  modern  schematic 
critical  effort. 

The  most  interesting  facet  of  the  book  is  found  in  discussions 
of  Shakespeare’s  rituals  and  of  his  opposition  of  ritual  and 
reality.  This  is  the  heart  of  a  good  essay  on  Julius  Caesar  and 
is  taken  up  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  conclusion  which  strikes 
me  as  twice  as  percipient  as  the  rest  of  the  book.  Mr.  Stirling’s 
general  pwints  arc  subtle  and  intelligent,  but  the  detailed  inter¬ 
pretations  with  which  he  supports  uicm  arc  sometimes  grossly 
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tendentious.  One  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  strain  of  f 
extending  his  thesis  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  tragic  oeuvre  is 
responsible. 

Of  the  three  authors  Mr.  H.  S.  Wilson  is  the  most  fortunate 
(or  clever),  for  his  scheme  is  the  most  superficial  and  therefore 

S'ves  him  most  room  for  truly  critical  manoeuvre.  Mr.  Wilson 
IS  constructed  two  Hegelian  triads  round  ten  tragedies,  where¬ 
by  acceptance  of  certain  values  is  opposed  to  rejection  of  them, 
and  the  order  of  Nature  set  against  the  order  of  Faith  (this 
latter  theme  seems  almost  a  copyright  of  the  University  of 
Toronto),  both  systems  culminating  in  the  synthesis  of  King 
Lear  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  on  the  former  of  which  there 
is  a  really  eloquent  essay.  The  system  has,  of  course,  to  be  paid 
its  tribute  of  some  crabbed  irrclevancies  to  the  plays  as  felt  by 
any  audience : 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  dealing  with  the  themes  of  a  man’s 
love  for  a  woman  and  the  ambition  of  empire,  mediates 
between  the  themes  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  comprehending  and  in  some  sense  reconciling  their 
moods,  their  conflicts,  and  their  values;  King  Lear,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  relations  of  the  human  family  and  of  human  j 
ingratitude,  similarly  mediates  between  Coriolanus  and 
Timon  of  Athens,  comprehends  and  reconciles  them. 

Fortunately,  with  the  actual  material  of  the  play  in  front  of 
him,  Mr.  Wilson  has  command  of  a  more  glowing  style.  He 
writes  sensitively  and  lucidly  on  the  relation  of  explicit  religion 
and  dramatic  effect.  The  theme  of  religion  is  delicately  handled 
throughout;  yet  one  may  suspect  it  as  a  latent  cause  of  serious 
under-estimation  of  political  interest  in  the  later  tragedies— 
here  (as  often  elsewhere)  following  the  lead  of  G.  Wilson 
Knight.  In  Timon  ‘the  political  aspects  of  the  action  arc  quite 
disregarded’;  Coriolanus  is  seen  as  an  essentially  personal 
tragedy,  while  Antony  is  a  paean  to  the  glory  of  love,  ‘inspiring, 
uplifting,  an  affirmation’.  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  me  as  one¬ 
sided  in  his  estimate  of  Antony  as  Mr.  Stirling,  though  he  is  on 
the  other  side;  for  Mr.  Stirling  the  tragedy  is  spurious,  invented 
by  the  protagonists  to  bolster  their  own  egoisms,  and  the  effect 
is  essentially  satirical. 
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Each  sees  things  that  are  actually  there,  but  each  is  too  hxed 
in  the  tram-rail  of  his  own  thesis  to  allow  the  potency  of  the 
work  of  art  to  exceed  the  explanations,  as  it  does  surely  every 
time  we  see  it  afresh  in  the  theatre  or  read  it  again  at  home. 
The  Shakespeare  industry  is  producing  a  Shakespeare  who  is 
apt  for  machine-handling,  homogeneous,  technical,  repetitive, 
analysible;  but  this  hardly  survives  with  any  power  in  the  mind 
of  a  reader  who  checks  tnese  totals  against  the  individual  plays 
as  aesthetic  experiences.  ^  Hunter 
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BYRON  AS  POET 

Byron  as  Poet:  Chatterton  Lecture  on  an  English  Poet.  By 
W.  W.  Robson.  Oxford  University  Press,  for  the  British 
Academy,  4?. 

IT  IS  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  the 
poetry  of  Byron.  True,  as  Mr.  Robson  says,  there  has  never 
been,  in  a  broad  sense,  any  neglect;  but  there  has  certainly  been 
a  neglect  in  what  might  be  called  ‘critical’  circles,  and  here  lies 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Robson’s  lecture.  He  speaks  from  a 
modern  critical  standpoint,  assessing  the  powers  to  a  twentieth- 
century  reader  of  the  words  and  rhythms  of  Byron’s  poetry  and 
recording  his  results.  That  the  critical  tenets  and  practices  of 
to-day  are  not  quite  in  step  with  my  own  approach  to  literature 
does  not  prevent  my  being  happy  to  honour  so  valuable  an 
enquiry. 

To  Don  Juan  and  The  Vision  of  Judgment  a  modern  critic 
is  likely  to  rcsj)ond  with  ease;  but  Mr.  Robson’s  lecture  is  the 
more  valuable  for  his  readiness  to  engage  also,  without  em¬ 
barrassment  or  any  shirking  of  the  issue,  in  a  balanced  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  more  difficult  aspects  of  Byron’s  genius  where  so 
many  critics  have  failed.  He  writes  with  a  fine  insight  into  the 
nature  of  what  is  sometimes  called  ‘the  Byronic  pose’.  He 
realises  the  dangers  of  the  term  ‘insincerity’  in  such  a  study, 
since  the  acting  can  be  itself,  artistically,  sincere.  By  a  careful 
phraseology  he  avoids  the  old  danger  of  too  closely  identifying 
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Byron  himself  with  Conrad  or  Lara  and  next  accusing  him  of  m 
‘attitudinising’,  with  an  implied  criticism  of  Byron  the  man;  m 
as  though  we  were  to  identify  Shakespeare  with  Hamlet  and  w 
next  accuse  him,  from  what  we  know  of  the  rest  of  his  life  and  th 
work,  of  a  deceptive  pose.  On  Childe  Harold  there  are,  despite  R( 
a  number  of  critical  reservations,  some  really  excellent  apprecia-  cc 
rive  notes.  Mr.  Robson  responds  actively  to  parts  of  the  later  yc 
cantos,  recognising  their  oratorical  manner :  ‘Byron  speaks  here  of 
in  the  accents  of  a  great  European  tradition  of  the  public  style.’  '  W( 
That  is  true;  and  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  poetry  we  need  to  F  in 
give  it  as  careful  and  subde  a  vocal  modulation  as  we  should  to  Ici 
a  Shakespearian  speech.  Byron  did  well  in  declamation  at  ar 
Harrow;  it  is  an  art  rarely  taken  into  account  by  the  literary  re 
critic,  but  vital  to  our  understanding.  I  would  myself  point  to  wi 
the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the  poet  plays  a  personal  re. 
and  at  times  colloquial  utterance  against  the  rhetorical  voice,  M 
interweaving  the  two  with  variation  of  pace  and  pause  and  con-  It 
tinually  countering  the  rhyme-scheme  with  a  syntactical  run-on  pc 
which  is  nevertheless  felt  to  be  fully  employing,  and  yet  through 
urgency  of  thought  simultaneously  dispelling,  the  musical  pat-  B] 
tern;  so  that  the  old,  outward,  Spenserian  form  is,  as  it  were,  ali 
dissolved,  only  to  be  spiritually  the  more  firmly  re-embodied;  nc 
or,  shall  we  say,  ‘heard  so  deeply  that  it  is  not  heard  at  all’.  |  an 
The  only  way  to  demonstrate  this  is,  unfortunately,  through  i  qi 
actual  reading,  preferably  to  a  fairly  large  audience.  Under  |  su 
such  conditions,  the  greater  stanzas  (e.g.  Ill,  96-7;  IV,  7-10)  m 
spring  to  flower.  jec 

The  lyrics  are  the  occasion  for  a  number  of  interesting  judg-  T1 
ments.  I  should  myself  have  liked  to  see  a  reference  to  one  at  sn 
least  of  the  ‘Thyrza’  poems,  which  surely  deserve  an  honourable  an 
place  in  our  elegiac  tradition;  nor  can  I  agree  to  any  derogatory  at 
remarks  on  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  which  in  short  i  sit 
space  appears  to  me  to  condense  almost  all  the  main  values  of  I  19 
Byron’s  weightier,  tragic  and  religious,  genius.  However,  we  '  Of 
must  expect  disagreements,  and  Mr.  Robson’s  comments  on  the  l  19 
shorter  lyrics  are  peculiarly  neat.  j  pa 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  insight  in  this  lecture  comes  in  a  vai 
discussion  of  Byron’s  well-known  lines  written  on  hearing  of  Is  csj 
his  wife’s  illness,  which  Mr.  Robson  regards  as  ‘perhaps  the  ^  Va 
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most  impressive  poem  that  Byron  wrote’.  This  is  a  bold  judg¬ 
ment,  and  not  everyone  will  agree  with  it,  but  it  is  supported 
with  considerable  skill.  In  this,  which  might  well  at  hrst  be 
thought  the  most  ‘sincere’  piece  Byron  ever  composed,  Mr. 
Robson  detects  a  strange,  yet  artistically  valid,  type  of  insin¬ 
cerity;  a  striving  for  a  bitterness  not  quite  natural  to  the  man, 
yet  making  from  this  very  striving,  with  its  subtle  counterpoint 
of  gentleness,  a  remarkable  poem.  The  reading  is  true  to  what 
we  know  of  Byron :  we  find  a  similar  straining  after  bitterness 
in  the  ‘Nemesis’  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold  and  the  terrible 
letters  on  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  These  are  at  once 
artistically  valid,  yet  humanly  histrionic.  Byron  himself  has 
recorded  that  he  had  been  all  his  life  ‘trying  to  harden’  his  heart 
without  success;  ‘the  fact  is’,  he  tells  us,  ‘I  cannot  l^eep  my 
resentments,  though  violent  enough  in  their  onset’  (Letters  to 
Moore  of  14  June,  1814,  and  6  March,  1822;  LJ,  III,  92;  VI,  35). 
It  is  interesting  to  find  a  critic  of  Mr.  Robson’s  integrity  sup¬ 
porting  such  a  diagnosis  on  strictly  literary  grounds. 

Mr.  Robson  finds  comparatively  little  of  importance  in 
Byron’s  plays,  whereas  I,  despite  the  reservations  which  I  have 
already  made  in  my  Byron  s  Dramatic  Prose,  nevertheless,  can¬ 
not  help  regarding  them,  for  reasons  which  will  be  indicated  in 
an  article  soon  to  be  published  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  as 
quite  pivotal  in  the  story  of  Western  drama.  The  trouble  about 
such  judgments — about  all  ‘critical’  judgments — is  that  they 
must  remain,  failing  an  arduous  and  elaborated  exposition,  sub¬ 
jective.  All  I  can  do  here  is  to  point  to  the  external  evidence. 
These  six  plays  have  already  been  the  subject  of  two  published 
studies,  Byron  Restudied  in  his  Dramas,  William  Gerard,  1886, 
and  The  Dramas  of  Lord  Byron,  Samuel  C.  Chew,  1915;  and 
at  least  two  important  university  theses,  by  B.  Taborski  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bristol,  1952)  and  Patricia  M.  Ball  (University  of  Leeds, 
1953).  My  own  commentaries  have  appeared  in  The  Burning 
Oracle,  1939  and  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  3  February, 
1950.  As  for  the  stage  record,  the  entry  in  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Theatre  is  inadequate  and  misleading.  The  rele¬ 
vant  information  can  be  found  in  the  theses  just  mentioned, 
especially  detailed  in  Mr.  Taborski’s.  Manfred,  Marino 
Faliero,  The  Two  Foscari,  Sardanapalus  and  Werner  received. 
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variously,  professional  productions  in  London  during  the  last 
century  by,  among  others,  Macready,  Charles  Kean  and  Irving. 
Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  say — for  I  can  hear  someone  saying  it! 
— that  the  ‘hterary’  Sardanapalus  owed  its  success  to  extraneous 
spectacle  and  that  Werner  owed  its  success  to  its  inherently 
stagey,  melodramatic,  qualities :  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Manfred  has  had  honour  on  the  Continent :  of  the  appearance 
of  Astarte  in  a  production  at  Munich  Edouard  Schure  in  The 
Genesis  of  Tragedy  (1936;  p.  113)  writes:  ‘Never  have  I  seen 
anything  on  the  stage  of  a  more  moving  character.’  The  last 
few  years  have  given  us  notable  little-theatre  performances  in 
England  and  Scotland  of  Manfred,  Cain  and  The  Two  Foscari. 
Recently  we  read  in  The  Times  (21  May,  1958)  the  headlines: 
‘Byron  on  the  Stage:  Unexpected  merits  of  Marina  Faliero' 
This  referred  to  a  production  at  the  Hovenden  Theatre  Club 
which,  says  the  reviewer  after  admitting  his  earlier  doubts, 
‘proves  conclusively  how  wrong  we  were’.  Though  Byron’s 
plays  ‘do  not  read  very  well’,  yet,  he  says,  ‘in  the  theatre  his 
direct  and  unadorned  blank  verse  comes  over  much  better  than 
the  more  highly  charged  and  poetic  verse  of  his  contemporary 
would-be  dramatists’.  Again,  ‘It  comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  find  characters  who  have  something  interesting  to  say,  often 
about  questions  as  important  to-day  as  they  were  then,  like  the 
perversion  of  justice  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  say  it  as 
directly  as  possible  with  striking  effect.’  But  to  some  of  us  all 
this  would  be  no  surprise  at  all.  The  intellectual  stuff  alone  of 
these  weighty  dramas — Manfred,  according  to  Prof.  Chew, 
compressing  in  one  work  the  myths  of  Prometheus,  Faust  and 
Don  Juan — must  surely  force  our  respect,  provided  that  we  cease 
to  be  misled  by  a  misunderstanding  of  Goethe’s  comment  on 
Byron’s  intellectual  limitations,  which  was  not  in  fact  applied  to 
the  poetry  at  all :  ‘Lord  Byron  is  only  great  when  he  is  writing 
poetry — as  soon  as  he  reflects  he  is  a  child’ ;  a  remark  which  has 
been  neatly  placed  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Butler  {Byron  and  Goethe, 
1956;  pp.  1 13-7)  as  merely  a  petulant  rejoinder  to  some  of  Byron’s 
reported  comments  on  Faust  \  Lytton,  a  practising  dramatist, 
regarded  Byron’s  plays  as  his  most  important  work,  so  bearing 
out  Byron’s  own  opinion  of  them.  For  my  part,  I  would  com¬ 
plain  only  of  certain  tendencies  in  the  blank-verse,  dictated  by 
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a  fear  of  Shakespearian  influence  and  the  will  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  histrionics,  which  make  some  of  the  longer  verse-move¬ 
ments  difficult,  as  they  stand,  for  the  actor.  But  after  all,  as 
Byron  himself  insisted,  the  longer  movements  of  Marino  Faliero 
were  composed  as  ‘closet-drama’  and  should  be  cut  heavily  for 
the  stage. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  despite  my  admiration  of  so  much  of  Mr. 
Robson’s  lecture,  and  my  gratitude  for  his  generous  comments 
on  my  own  labours,  I  am  forced  to  make  a  number  of  qualifica¬ 
tions.  For  I  do,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Robson  fears,  ‘ask  us  to  swallow 
Byron  whole’.  As  a  preliminary,  anyway.  It  has  been  for 
almost  thirty  years  now  my  contention  that  we  must  look  for 
certain  substances  in  literature  before  making  our  critical  judg¬ 
ments.  I  deny  that  judgments  depending  on  an  exact  and  per¬ 
sonal  response  to  minutiae  of  words  and  rhythm  are  the  only, 
or  even  the  most  important,  of  the  various  possible  approaches 
to  great  literature.  On  our  Leeds  world-drama  syllabus  we  have 
works  from  the  Hebrew,  Hindu,  Greek,  Inca  (Quicha),  Latin, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Norwegian  and  Swedish; 
and  we  ought  probably  to  have  Japanese  as  well.  Not  all  these 
are  necessarily  to  be  read,  but  those  that  are  chosen  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  French,  expected  to  be  read  in  trans¬ 
lation;  and  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word  a  ‘poetic’,  not 
merely  a  ‘dramatic’,  response  is  certainly  demanded.  Are  we 
wasting  our  time?  Are  the  Penguin  translations,  of  Homer, 
Virgil  and  Dante  as  well  as  of  drama,  not  perhaps  the  most 
important  educational  advance  of  our  century?  We  must, 
surely,  admit  that  there  is  a  poetry  of  content  as  opposed  to 
style;  in  the  grouping  of  thoughts  and  themes,  in  psycholorical 
exposition,  in  action,  conflict  and  resolution.  This  critics  from 
Aristotle  to  Arnold  have  always  recognised.  Above  all  there  is, 
in  any  great  work,  what  we  may  call  ‘poetic  atmosphere’;  and 
much  of  this  ‘atmosphere’  undoubtedly  gets  across  in  a  good 
translation. 

If  it  be  said  that  I  am  drawing  a  non-existent  distinction 
between  ‘content’  and  ‘style’,  I  reply,  first,  that  such  refusal  of 
a  common-sense  distinction  will,  if  driven  too  far,  make  profit¬ 
able  discussion  of  literature  impossible;  and  second  that,  even  if 
we  admit  that  theoretically  such  terms,  together  with  so  much 
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else  in  the  normal  currency  of  our,  or  any,  language,  are  provi¬ 
sional,  there  remains  a  vast  difference  in  practice  between  the 
reader  who  has  his  eye  on  the  ‘content’  and  treats  the  ‘style’  in 
terms  of  it  and  the  reader  who,  by  limiting  his  interest  to  the 
‘style’,  becomes  blind  to  the  ‘content’.  The  danger  of  contem¬ 
porary  criticism  is  that,  by  allowing  a  modern  response  to  words 
and  rhythms  a  tyrannic  sway,  we  may  fail  to  focus  the  deeper 
meanings  in  the  great  literatures  of  the  past. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way.  Byron’s  poetic  output  has,  as  I  have 
shown  at  the  conclusion  of  my  study  of  his  poetry  in  The  Burn¬ 
ing  Oraclcy  a  truly  amazing  range,  drawing  level  from  his  own 
viewpoints,  for  it  is  never  merely  derivative,  with  many  of  the 
various  achievements  of  our  greater  poets,  both  grave  and  gay. 
Now,  even  were  we  to  admit,  though  I  must  not  myself  be 
thought  to  subscribe  to  such  a  judgment,  that  Byron’s  poetry 
holds  superficially  the  values  of  a  good  translation  rather  than 
those  of  original  work,  does  that  absolve  us  from  the  obligation 
to  give  serious  attention  to  his  multitudinous  creations?  Is 
there  any  main  type  of  poetic  interest.  Biblical,  Hellenic,  Faus¬ 
tian,  political,  historical,  amatory,  occult,  nature  (sea,  moun¬ 
tains  and  sun  in  particular),  elegiac,  satiric,  humorous,  nonsense 
rhyme — that  he  has  not  engaged  with  distinction  ?  Is  there  any 
major  poetic  genre  in  form  and  technique  that  he  has  not 
handled  with  assurance?  And  there  is  the  prose :  letters,  oratory, 
criticism.  Was  he  not  the  most  comprehensive  critic  of  his  day? 
— defender  of  Pope  and  encourager  of  the  neo-Augustans;  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Wordsworth’s  earlier  and  Keats’  later  poetry  (Laureate 
of  Peace,  pp.  122-5;  Byron’s  1807  review  of  Words¬ 

worth;  LJ,  I,  341);  the  friend  of  Shelley  and,  above  all,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere  (Lord  Byron:  Christian  Virtues,  pp.  59^ 
60),  the  ardent  acclaimer,  despite  contemporary  neglect,  of 
Coleridge  and  perhaps  the  only  critic  of  the  perioa  to  single  out 
for  especial  approval  Coleridge’s  best  poems,  thereby  uncannily 
forecasting  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Suppose  then  that  Byron, 
the  mass  of  whose  poetic  works  would  do  credit  to  the  industry 
of  a  man  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  only  found  time,  in  the 
off  moments  of  a  short  and  notoriously  busy  life,  to  be  a  second- 
class  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Swift,  Pope,  Burke,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Shelley — exact  points  could  be  made — is  not  this 
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something?  Is  it  not  a  great  deal?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  unique? 
Indeed,  almost  unbelievable?  For  Byron  accomplished  with 
apparent  ease  what  none  of  those,  working  strenuously  at  his 
own  limited  specialisation,  could  conceivably  have  done.  True, 
this  is  a  rather  pointless  remark;  but  it  is  no  less  pointless  than 
to  demand  of  Byron,  with  so  much  on  his  hands,  the  kind  of 
total  involvement  in  any  one  medium,  or  on  any  one  wave¬ 
length,  from  which  alone  the  results  which  modern  criticism 
rates  most  highly  are  likely  to  mature.  Instead  of  such  a  ‘total 
involvement’,  or  concentration,  Byron  enjoyed,  or  rather  en¬ 
dured,  what  we  may  call  a  ‘total  comprehension’ ;  an  expansion, 
an  unprecedented  inclusiveness.  Our  whole  literary  tradition, 
together  with  much  else,  was  surging  in  his  mind. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  grounds  on  which  I  would  once  again 
base  my  claim  that  Byron  might  well  be  considered  ‘our 
greatest  poet  since  Shakespeare’. 

j  j  G.  Wilson  Knight 


RIMBAUD  TO-DAY 

Rimbaud.  By  C.  A.  Hackett.  Bowes  &  Bowes,  lor.  6d. 

ONE  of  the  virtues  of  new  books  is  that  they  send  us  back  to 
old  ones.  The  present  is  a  less  rich  performance  than  Professor 
Hackett’s  earlier  Rimbaud  I* Enfant  and  it  lacks  that  enthusi¬ 
astic  discrimination  of,  say,  Mr.  Edgell  Rickword’s  Rimbaud, 
the  Boy  and  the  Poet.  The  reason  is  partly  of  course  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hackett  has  to  trim  his  materials  to  nt  the  scries  to  which 
he  contributes.  Given  the  limitations  of  this  fact,  what  he  has 
to  say  is  always  sound  and  often  penetrating.  The  difficulty  in 
writing  about  Rimbaud  at  the  moment  is  not  so  much  a  sur¬ 
realistic  over-enthusiasm  as  a  lack  of  generosity  due  to  excessive 
moral  hygiene.  Professor  Hackett  is  firm  without  being  frigid. 
Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  his  short  study  lies  in  the  met  diat 
he  seizes  at  once  on  the  essential  logic  of  the  poet’s  existence : 
the  poetry  and  the  final  exile  in  Abyssinia  were  sustained,  says 
Professor  Hackett,  by  ‘a  child’s  belief  in  his  own  omnipotence’. 
Rimbaud’s  life,  he  concludes,  ‘takes  on  a  more  than  personal 
meaning  and  acquires  the  prestige  of  a  symbol’.  If  this  is  so— 
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and  the  scope  of  the  volume  gives  its  author  but  little  space  to  ? 
explore  the  matter — if  the  life  and  the  symbol,  as  he  contends,  * 
remain  a  challenge  to  our  own  generation,  then  perhaps  we  too 
have  inherited  a  spiritual  situation  where  the  dangers  of  egotism  ' 
and  a  childish  self-sufficiency  arc  among  our  worst  enemies,  j 
If  Professor  Hackett  makes  us  go  back  with  this  question  in 
mind  to  Rimbaud’s  verse,  to  the  Illuminations  where  his  poetic  I 
experiment  with  life  is  carried  out  to  the  full,  and  to  the  Saison  ' 
en  Enfer  where  his  spiritual  condition  is  finally  analysed,  then  , 
the  present  book  will  have  served  a  far  more  fruitful  purpose  ' 
than,  for  instance,  Mr.  Wallace  Fowlic’s  more  ambitious  and  | 
more  extravagant  recent  Study  in  Angelism.  1 

Professor  Hackett  draws  an  interesting  contrast  between  | 
Baudelaire’s  Le  Voyage^  with  its  panorama  of  bitter  stalcncss  ^ 
and  Rimbaud’s  own  poem  of  ecstatic  voyaging,  Lc  Bateau  Ivre. 
The  contrast  could  be  extended  and,  indeed,  in  the  reaction  of  j 
Rimbaud  to  Baudelaire  lies  the  germ  of  half  the  subsequent 
history  of  French  poetry.  The  nature  of  the  reaction  can  be  j 
observed  in  the  smallest  details  of  influence.  Baudelaire,  for 
example,  concludes  his  sonnet  on  the  evils  of  sexual  perversion. 
La  Destruction^  with  the  superb  image  of  the  demon  who 

jette  dans  mes  yeux  plcins  dc  confusion 
Dcs  vetements  souillcs,  des  blcssures  ouvertes, 

Et  I’apparcil  sanglant  de  la  Destruction. 

Rimbaud,  echoing  the  image,  transforms  it  and  twists  the  rhe¬ 
toric  of  frenzied  self-contemplation  to  that  of  protest.  In  Les  | 
Premihres  Communions^  one  of  the  finest  of  the  earlier  poems,  | 
the  masochism  inculcated  by  a  puritanical  moral  law  has  cut  us  ' 
off  from  the  pagan  awareness  of  life : 

Adonai !  .  .  .  — Dans  les  terminaisons  ladnes,  I 

Des  cieux  moires  de  vert  baignent  les  Fronts  vermeils, 

Et,  tach^s  du  sang  pur  des  celestes  poitrines, 

De  grands  linges  neigeux  tombent  sur  les  soleils ! 

The  lament,  following  on  the  Blakean  accusation  of  Soldi  et 
Chair  that  ‘La  Femme  ne  sait  plus  meme  ctre  courtisane’,  is  of 
far  more  radical  importance  within  Rimbaud’s  oeuvre  than  is 
the  Baudelarian  recollection  of  the  pagan  world  in  J’aime  le 
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souvenir  de  ces  epoques  nues  of  Fleurs  du  Mai — Baudelaire 
loved  the  souvenir  but  it  remained  a  literary  one. 

‘Baudelaire  is  the  first  seer,  King  of  poets,  a  real  God !  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  lived  in  too  artistic  a  milieu  .  .  .  ’  Rimbaud’s 
tribute  of  qualification  to  his  most  significant  formative  influ¬ 
ence  reveals  the  trend  of  his  reaction  against  Baudelaire.  ‘He 
lived  in  too  artistic  a  milieu’ :  here  one  feels  that  impatience 
which  was  to  turn  from  ‘art’  to  the  street  song  and  the  music 
hall  ballad,  to  those  forms  of  expression  which  education 
despised.  ‘J’aimais,’  Rimbaud  tells  us  in  Une  Saison  en  Enfery 
‘les  peintures  idiotes,  dessus  de  portes,  decors,  toiles  de  saltim- 
banques,  enseignes,  enluminures  populaires;  la  littcrature  de- 
modee,  latin  d’eglise,  livres  crotiques  sans  orthographe,  romans 
de  nos  aieules,  contes  de  f^s,  petits  livres  de  I’enfance,  operas 
vieux,  refrains  niais,  rhythmes  naifs.’  The  instinct  behind  this 
taste  for  all  that  lay  outside  ‘too  artistic  a  milieu’,  is  identical 
with  that  which  drove  Corbicre  to  his  gens  de  mer  and  the 
Breton  peasantry.  Baudelaire,  the  greatest  French  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  turned  his  back  on  nature.  His  ‘forcts 
de  symboles’  contain  clocks,  fetishes,  cats,  vampires,  but  very 
few  trees.  This  analysis  of  the  passions  precluded  any  fresh 
influx  of  feeling  from  the  primary  centres.  He  had  urbanised 
poetry,  which  was  a  measure  of  his  genius  and  also  of  his  weak¬ 
ness  :  for  a  literature  that  has  lost  contact  with  nature  and  with 
the  non-cerebral  forces  of  life  is  a  literature  that  must  wither. 

From  his  earliest  poetry,  one  finds  Rimbaud  turning  to  re¬ 
cover  this  lost  sense  of  energy  and  vigour.  There  is  the  sonnet 
of  1870,  Au  Cabaret  Verty  with  its  description  of  tramping  into 
Charleroi  and  stopping  for  refreshment : 

.  .  .  je  contemplai  les  sujets  tr^s  naifs 
De  la  tapisserie. — Et  ce  fut  adorable, 

Quand  la  fille  aux  tetons  cnormes,  aux  ^eux  vifs, 

— Celle-la,  ce  n’est  pas  un  baiser  qui  I’cpeure ! — 

Rieuse,  m’apporta  des  tartines  de  beurre, 

Du  jambon  tiMe,  dans  un  plat  colorie, 

Du  jambon  rose  et  blanc  parfumc  d’une  gousse 
D’ail, — et  m’emplit  la  chope  immense,  avec  sa  mousse 
Qui  dorait  un  rayon  de  soleil  arrier^. 
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The  physical  details,  the  ham  and  the  foam  on  the  immense 
beer  glass,  together  with  the  excited  parenthesis,  create  a  sense 
of  abundance  which  is  new  to  French  poetry.  This  poem  is  an 
extremely  early  one,  but  its  vivid  sense  of  being  in  touch  with 
objects  that  taste  of  reality,  with  the  main  current  of  life, 
measure  the  distance  that  Rimbaud  has  already  placed  between 
himself  and  Baudelaire.  This  pulsation  is  felt  throughout,  even 
when  Rimbaud’s  vision  is  at  its  most  subjective;  it  is  there  in 
the  phantasmagonia  of  Les  Illuminations^  as  it  is  there  in  that 
superb  descriptive  opening  of  Memoire  which  Professor  Hackett 
chooses  to  convey  the  delicacy  and  vitality  of  Rimbaud’s  style : 

L’eau  claire;  comme  le  sel  des  larmes  d’enfance, 

L’assaut  au  soleil  des  blancheurs  des  corps  de  femme; 
la  soie,  en  foule  et  de  lys  pur,  des  oriflammes 
sous  les  murs  dont  quelque  pucelle  eut  la  defense ; 

I’cbat  des  anges; — Non  . . .  le  courant  d’or  en  marche, 
meut  ses  bras,  noirs  et  lourds,  et  frais  surtout,  d’herbe.  Ellc 
sombre,  ayant  le  Ciel  bleu  pour  ciel-de-lit,  appelle 
pour  rideaux  I’ombre  de  la  colline  et  de  I’arche. 

Memoire  is  one  of  those  works  that  makes  us  hesitate  to  accuse 
Mr.  Rickword  of  over-statement  when  he  writes :  ‘Nowhere  in 
French  literature  is  there  expressed  such  deep  joy  in  the  open 
air,  not  even  in  Rousseau  .  .  .’  The  drama  of  light  on  water,  as 
here,  is  a  favourite  device  with  Rimbaud  for  his  expression  of 
the  dynamic  of  nature.  The  human  dynamic  he  registers  with 
a  kind  of  headlong  humorous  exaggeration  —  the  ‘  tetons 
enormes’  of  the  barmaid 'm  Au  Cabaret  Vert  shows  this  process 
at  its  beginning.  The  barmaid  belongs  with  those  energetic 
workers  in  blouses  of  Les  Pohtes  de  Sept  Ans,  with  the  black¬ 
smith,  ‘le  bras  sur  un  marteau  gigantesque’,  talking  to  the 
quivering  Louis  Seize  in  Le  Forgeron,  and  with  those  later 
‘dr61es  trb  solides’,  the  ‘maitres  jongleurs’  of  Parade.  They  arc 
all,  in  their  varying  degrees,  the  eruptive  challenge  of  that  life 
which  is  ignored  by  ‘too  artistic  a  milieu’.  Baudelaire  had 
brought  nervous  exhaustion  into  poetry.  Rimbaud  was  to 
attempt  to  banish  it,  to  take  by  storm  the  sources  of  existence 
by  chvging  the  poet  to  ‘define  the  amount  of  Unknown  arising 
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in  his  time  in  the  universal  soul’.  The  attempt  was  to  ‘enterrer 
dans  I’ombre  I’arbre  du  bien  et  du  mal,  de  deporter  les  honne- 
tetes  tyranniques’  {Matinee  D’lvresse)  and  to  replace  them  by 
the  laughter  of  children,  by  ‘la  nouvelle  harmonie  . .  .  des  nou- 
veaux  hommes  .  .  .  le  nouvel  amour’  {A  Une  Raison). 

That  the  attempt  failed  was  inevitable  because  of  the  terms 
of  its  undertaking.  Rimbaud’s  scepticism,  like  that  of  Nietzsche, 
rejected  the  sufficiency  of  the  moral  codes  and  the  beliefs  on 
which  European  civilisation  stood.  Christ  for  both  of  them  was 
the  destroyer  of  energy,  the  need  of  an  external  moral  system 
an  index  of  a  weakness  of  will.  But  while  Nietzsche’s  recogni¬ 
tion  that  all  is  permitted  demanded  also  that  ‘the  word  noble 
must  be  written  anew’,  that  nobility  must  sanctify  energy,  that 
the  highest  type  of  man  must  ‘[organise]  his  instinctive  energies 
into  a  system  and  [achieve]  a  complete  inner  unity  and  self- 
mastery’,  Rimbaud’s  rejection  of  the  moral  law  ends  in  a  total 
impasse.  Nietzsche’s  desire  for  that  inner  balance  to  counteract 
the  disintegration  of  the  instincts  may  recall  Aristotle’s  doctrine 
of  the  good  man,  but  Rimbaud’s  reaching  beyond  good  and  evil 
has  no  such  philosophic  point  de  rephe :  he  can  forsee  no  ade¬ 
quate  intellectual  framework  within  which  a  system  of  values 
can  come  into  being. 

At  their  most  explicit  his  values  are  ‘I’elcgance,  la  science,  la 
violence’.  They  are  situated  in  that  evident  generosity  of  fan¬ 
tasy  which  created  the  cities  of  Les  Illuminations',  in  the  bois¬ 
terous  sense  of  comedy  (see  Villes  I,  //;  Parade,  Bottom)  which 
the  word  ‘sardonic’,  applied  by  both  Mr.  Rickword  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hackett,  does  but  little  to  define;  in  the  delicacy  of  vision 
which  we  find  in  Apres  le  Deluge : 

Ausssitot  que  I’idee  du  Deluge  se  fut  rassisc, 

Un  liivre  s’arrcta  dans  les  sainfoins  et  les  clochettes 
'  mouvantes,  et  dit  sa  priere  a  I’arc-en-ciel,  a  travers  la  toile 
de  I’araignce 

Oh!  les  pierres  prccieuses  qui  se  cachaient, — les  Fleurs 
qui  regardaient  deja  .  .  . 

The  same  unforced  innocence  shows  itself  in  the  extraordinary 
tenderness  of  Royaute : 
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Un  beau  matin,  chez  un  pcuplc  fort  doux,  un  homme  ct  unc 
femme  superbe  criaient  sur  la  place  publique:  ‘Mes  amis,  jc 
veux  qu’elle  soil  reine!’  ‘Jc  veux  ctre  reine!’  Elle  riait  et 
tremblait.  II  parlait  aux  amis  de  revelation,  d’epreuvre  tcr- 
minee.  Ils  sc  pamaient  I’un  centre  I’autre. 

£n  effet,  ils  furent  rois  toute  une  matinee,  ou  les  tentures  car- 
minces  sc  rclevcrent  sur  les  maisons,  et  tout  Tapres-midi,  ou 
ils  s’avcnccrent  du  cote  des  jardins  de  palmcs. 

Significantly  with  Rimbaud  all  value  inheres  in  the  lyric 
moment — it  is  caught  on  the  wing  or  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
The  lover  may  be  a  King  as  in  Royaute^  but  he  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  a  murderer  as  in  Phrases.  Demon  and  angel  succeed  each 
other  and  there  are  not  sufficient  means  to  distinguish  them.  ' 

His  world,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  that  of  the  adolescent. 
He  is  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  it,  unsupported  by 
cither  friendship  or  traditions,  sustained  only  by  the  force  of 
egotism :  ‘La  musique  savantc  manque  a  notre  dcsir.’  The 
realisation  comes  at  the  close  of  Conte  in  Les  Illuminations ^  and 
even  as  it  reaches  expression  it  is  characteristically  and  ambigu¬ 
ously  evaded  by  the  sonority  of  the  royal  we.  Similarly  at  the 
close  of  Une  Saison  En  Enfer,  the  quest  for  a  poetic  absolute 
over,  his  Prospero’s  wand  buried  and  rugged  reality  to  be  faced, 
the  situation  (magnificently  as  it  is  placed  before  us)  is  side¬ 
stepped  as  Rimbaud  promises  himself  that  ‘armes  d’une  ardente 
patience,  nous  entrerons  aux  splcndides  villes’.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  mortification  of  the  ego  than  Une  Saison  en 
Enfer  provides  us  with  to  justify  its  final  assertion.  The  ‘splcn- 
didcs  villes’  arc  offered  with  the  lyric  afffatus  which  launches 
the  genic  in  the  prose  poem  of  that  name:  ‘II  cst  I’amour, 
mesure  parfaite  ct  reinventee,  raison  merveilleuse  ct  imprevue, 
ct  rctcrnitc.’  It  is  the  same  fault  which  undermines  Being 
Beauteous,  that  other  vision  of  ‘I’amour  reinventc’ :  the  vision 
exists  only  in  terms  of  an  excited  intensifying  of  evocative  par-  ‘ 
ticulars  (‘dcs  blcssurcs  ccarlatcs  ct  noircs  cclatent  dans  les  chairs 
superbes’).  Here,  there  is  no  convincing  distinction  between 
vision  and  hallucination  and,  lacking  moral  content,  the 
‘nouvcl  amour’  of  the  episode  must  evaporate.  As  Edward  Sack- 
villc-Wcst  once  wrote  of  Britten’s  setting  of  a  group  of  Rim-  1 
baud’s  poems  (and  he  had  this  one  particularly  in  mind) :  ‘That  j 
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which  appears  seems  the  reflection  of  a  truth,  rather  than  the 
truth  itself.  The  rhetoric  is  just  not  persuasive  enough  to  out¬ 
last  the  final  bar.’ 

The  psychological  factors  of  Rimbaud’s  situation  arc  aggra¬ 
vated  from  the  first  by  the  historical.  ‘Arthur  Rimbaud  apparut 
en  1870,’  as  Claudel  has  reminded  us  in  his  suggestive  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  1924  edition  of  the  poetic  works,  ‘al’un  dcs  moments 
Ics  plus  tristes  dc  notre  histoire,  cn  pleinc  deroutc,  cn  plcinc 
guerre  civile,  en  plcinc  deconfiturc  matcriallc  ct  morale,  cn 
pleinc  stupeur  positivistc.’ 

If — and  the  parellcl  has  been  over-pressed — there  is  any  point 
of  comparison  between  the  case  of  Rimbaud  and  that  of  Dylan 
Thomas,  it  is  surely  that  the  latter,  beginning  to  write  in  the 
Wales  of  the  depression  and  deprived  of  real  cultural  and  reli¬ 
gious  support  had,  like  the  former,  to  make  his  own  world. 
Both  failed  to  find  any  route  out  of  the  circle  of  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Here  the  comparison  ends.  For  what  each  quali¬ 
tatively  achieved  within  that  circle  is  certainly  not  cquatablc. 
The  relevant  piece  of  practical  criticism  would  be  a  contrast 
of  Thomas’s  Fern  Hill,  and  its  sentimentally  fluent  evocation 
of  childhood,  with  the  extraordinary  variety  and  suppleness  of 
cadence  in  that  group  of  prose  poems  Enfance.  From  the 
beginning,  Thomas’s  technique  was  given  to  over-elaboration, 
his  sensibility  was  unsophisticated,  his  obscurity  so  often  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  artistry.  Rimbaud,  on  the  other  hand, 
knows  almost  at  once  what  he  wants  to  do  and  has  mastered  an 
astonishing  gamut  of  means  to  do  it:  at  sixteen  he  writes  Le 
Bateau  Ivre  and  two  years  later  his  technically  astonishing  fare¬ 
well  to  poetry,  Une  Saison  en  Enfer  in  ‘une  prose  de  diamant’, 
as  Verlaine  calls  it. 

His  adolescence,  combined  with  his  technical  mastery,  results 
in  a  curious  anomaly  the  nature  of  which  has  perhaps  been  most 
satisfactorily  expressed  in  Samuel  Hoare’s  excellent  article, 
‘Poetry  and  the  Absolute’  {Calendar  of  Modern  Letters,  I,  June 
192';,  pp.  30^  fl.).  The  apposite  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted 
at  length :  ‘His  is  the  poetry  of  adolescence,’  writes  Mr.  Hoare, 
‘of  the  period  when  the  universe  can  be  regarded  with  the 
proper  detachment  to  one  not  yet  inextricably  involved  in  it, 
the  period  of  the  considerable  mental  clearances  that  precede 
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construction.  With  him  this  period  synchronises  with  a  natural 
bias  of  his  mind,  and  perhaps  this  conjunction  of  time  and  tem¬ 
perament  explains  —  if  miracles  can  ever  be  explained  —  the 
extraordinary  perfection  of  his  art.  Set  free  by  his  Satanic  spirit 
from  the  labour  of  abstracting  and  grouping  the  elements  of 
the  outer  world  into  a  fixed  framework  of  his  own,  he  can  turn 
ail  his  forces  on  the  problems  of  formal  expression.  He  thus 
reverses  curiously  the  normal  progression  of  the  poet,  who,  com¬ 
ing  to  terms  almost  unconsciously  with  life,  spends  years  of 
labour  on  the  construction  of  an  art;  with  Rimbaud  the  art  is 
complete  almost  from  the  outset,  and  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  come 
to  some  terms  with  life,  to  give  his  activity  some  direction,  that 
his  is  defeated.’ 

His  poetry  behind  him,  Rimbaud  appears,  then,  like  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  novel  of  Sartre,  in  the  possession  of  the  absolute  free¬ 
dom  to  contemplate  meaninglessness.  His  lived  example  has 
its  deep  symbolic  reference  for  our  time  and  Une  Saison  en 
Enfer,  despite,  as  Professor  Hackett  has  noted,  its  refusal  to 
pause  to  answer  the  questions  which  it  so  breathlessly  enun¬ 
ciates,  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  literature  of  a 
century  which  produced  Nietzsche’s  Zarathustra  and  Dostoiev¬ 
sky’s  Ivan  Karamazov  and  Kyrolov.  The  self-sustained  ego  can 
progress  no  further.  Santavana  has  commented  conclusively  on 
this  inevitable  inner  exhaustion :  ‘Egotism,’  he  writes,  ‘is  always 
a  vice  because  founded  on  a  mistake.  It  assumes,  if  it  does  not 
assert,  that  the  source  of  one’s  being  and  power  lie  in  oneself 
. .  .  and  that  nothing  should  control  the  mind  or  the  conscience 
except  the  mind  or  the  conscience  itself.’ 

The  result  of  Rimbaud’s  season  in  hell  is  ironicallv  the  same 
as  that  of  Baudelaire’s,  whose  shortcomings  he  had  hoped  to 
make  good  by  his  raid  on  Dionysian  sources  of  poetry.  Both  try 
to  commit  themselves  to  that  last  hope  of  western  man.  Work. 
‘Pour  gucrir  de  tout,  de  la  miscre,  de  la  maladie  et  de  la  melan- 
cholie,  il  ne  manque  absolument  que  le  Gout  du  travail'  The 
same  crabbed  moral  positive  of  Baudelaire’s  Mon  coeur  Mis  h 
Nu  is  to  serve  to  rescue  Rimbaud  from  the  imagination.  He  is 
to  live  it  out  in  Abyssinia.  But  already,  having  proposed  as 
much  in  Unc  Saison  en  Enfer,  he  realises  that  work  would 
merely  be  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  fact  of  that  final  absur¬ 
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dity  of  the  human  situation,  death ;  ‘Le  travail  parait  trop  Icger 
^  mon  orgueil :  ma  trahison  au  monde  serait  un  supplicc  trop 
court.  Au  dernier  moment,  j’attaquerais  a  droite  a  gauche  .  .  . 
Alors, — oh  ! — ch^re  pauvre  ame  I’eternite  serait-clle  pas  perdue 
pour  nous!’  He  will  revolt  even  at  the  cost  of  damnation.  The 
implications  of  his  childish  rhetoric — and  it  is  one  of  the  merits 
of  Professor  Hackett’s  book  to  see  that  the  protest  remained  that 
of  the  child  to  the  end — had  been  anticipated  and  by  the  man 
whom  he  had  sought  to  surpass :  ‘Tout  homme,’  Baudelaire 
had  written,  ‘qui  n’accepte  pas  les  conditions  de  la  vie  vend 
son  ame.’ 

That  Rimbaud  still  refused  to  accept  ‘les  conditions  de  la  vie’ 
after  Une  Saison  en  Enfer  is  evident  from  the  egocentricity  of 
his  exile’s  letters.  What  is  less  evident,  and  what  Professor 
Hackett  assumes  too  readily  on  the  evidence  of  Une  Saison  en 
Enfer  is  that  he  intended  to  abandon  literature.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  became  complete,  and  Work  was  embraced  as  an  absolute, 
only  after  the  non-reception  of  Une  Saison  en  Enfer  and  six 
years  of  wandering  which  preceded  the  Abyssinian  experience. 
‘Cela  s’est  passe.  Je  sais  aujourd’hui  saluer  la  beaut^’ :  Une 
Saison  is  surely  interpretable  as  a  farewell  to  a  particular  type  of 
orgiastic  inspiration  rather  than  a  farewell  to  poetry.  Professor 
Hackett  omits  to  tell  us  that  during  the  winter  of  1872-3  Rim¬ 
baud  spoke  to  Delahave  of  a  proposed  series  of  prose  poems, 
L’Histoire  Ma^nifictue,  which  was  to  open  with  Photographies 
des  Temps  Passes.  The  word  ‘photographies’  is  scarcely  without 
significance,  promising  as  it  does  a  new  objectivity  in  place  of 
that  chaos  which  Rimbaud  had  glimpsed  beyond  the  brink  of 
meaning.  Evidently  he  was  contemplating  a  further  extension 
of  literarv  power,  but  in  a  different  direction.  Nor  docs  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  the  edition  of  Une  Saison  suggest  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  abandon  literature.  ‘My  fate 
depends  on  this  book,’  as  he  had  written  to  Delahave,  and  the 
silence  which  greeted  its  publication  undoubtedly  played  a  part 
in  making  the  farewell  an  absolute  one  and  in  narrowing  the 
perspective  which  led  inevitably  to  Work. 

Symbolic  significance  apart,  what  has  Rimbaud  to  offer  the 
poet  of  to-day,  short  of  the  furtive  dabblings  beyond  good  and 
evil,  of  say,  Cocteau’s  Leone  or  Rene  Char’s  cloudy  assertion. 
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‘Rimbaud  cst  Ic  premier  pocte  d’une  civilisation  non  encore 
apparue’?  Professor  Hackett  points  towards  an  answer  in  say¬ 
ing  that  ‘in  the  brief  space  of  four  or  five  years  .  .  .  Rimbaud 
used  brilliantly  most  of  the  devices  of  modern  poetry.’  For 
Rimbaud,  in  his  sensory  awareness,  his  grasp  on  the  nervous 
system  of  a  civilisation  en  pleine  deroute,  his  extension  of  poetic 
logic  and  his  exploration  of  the  paysage  interieur,  uncovered  a 
potential  even  richer  than  that  of  Laforgue  in  Dernier  Vers. 
But  as  in  Laforgue  the  unity  of  the  achievement  is  flawed :  it  is 
held  together  by  the  personality  of  the  poet  rather  than  by  an 
adequate  objective  structure  in  the  work.  Just  as  the  technical 
discovery  of  Dernier  Vers  needed  the  moral  and  architectural 
force  of  an  Eliot  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  autobiography 
into  that  of  self-sufficient  poetry,  Rimbaud’s  own  discoveries 
ask  for  a  similar  reorientation  of  the  poet’s  moral  being  before 
he  can  utilise  them.  The  point  has  been  made  by  a  practicing 
poet  —  by  Yvor  Winters  in  his  Function  of  Criticism  (1957). 
Here,  in  describing  the  effect  of  Valery’s  Cimetiere  Marin, 
Winters  observes  that  Valery  inherits  that  concentration  on  sen¬ 
sory  perception  of  the  great  masters  ‘of  self-hypnosis  and  the 
skills  of  undirected  connotation’  (he  is  speaking  particularly  of 
Mallarmc  and  Rimbaud),  but  that  Valery,  being  unsatisfied 
with  his  inheritance  in  its  pure  state,  we  consequently  in  his  best 
work  get  something  else  —  namely,  ‘the  sharp  sensory  detail 
contained  in  a  poem  or  passage  of  such  a  nature  that  the  detail 
is  charged  with  meaning  without  our  being  told  of  the  meaning 
explicitly,  or  is  described  in  language  indicating  such  meaning, 
indirectly  but  clearly.  ‘The  method,’  he  concludes,  ‘is  every  bit 
as  fine  as  that  of  the  Renaissance  poets,  so  long  as  the  poet  prac¬ 
tising  the  method  has  the  necessary  qualifications.’  The  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  arc  what  the  present  generation  of  poets 
should  be  concerned  with  establishing  in  order  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  themselves  the  great  discoveries  of  the  French.  But  to 
judge  from  what  has  happened  in  English  poetry  over  the  past 
ten  years,  we  have,  with  our  habitual  insularitv,  decided  to 
ignore  the  matter  and  leave  it  to  the  Americans. 


Bristol 


Charles  Tomlinson 
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PRACTICAL  CRITICISM 

I 

PROFESSOR  Kenneth  Muir’s  comments  on  ‘practical  criti¬ 
cism’  arc  disturbing.  Lately  one  has  heard  voices  suggesting 
that  ‘practical  criticism’  is  now  such  an  unquestioned  part  of 
the  reigning  orthodoxy  that  the  time  has  come  to  examine  it 
afresh.  But  Professor  Muir  appears  simply  to  be  raising  the  old 
familiar  questions,  the  questions  that  critics  of  ‘the  new  estab¬ 
lishment’  would  have  us  believe  were  settled  long  ago.  I  have 
thought  for  some  time  that  in  many  quarters  ‘practical  criticism’ 
had  won  a  merely  nominal  acceptance :  Professor  Muir’s  com¬ 
ments  seem  to  confirm  this  view. 

Professor  Muir  suggests  that  ‘practical  criticism’  is  often  un¬ 
intentionally  used  by  university  lecturers  to  propagate  ‘correct’ 
opinions.  In  my  experience,  ‘practical  criticism’  leaves  very 
many  students  wi?h  the-  feeling  that  they  ‘don’t  know  what  to 
think’.  But,  in  any  case,  doesn’t  all  literature  ‘teaching’  offer 
much  the  same  opportunities  for  propagating  ‘correct’  opinions.^ 
Isn’t  it,  in  fact,  easier  for  a  lecturer  to  ‘put  over’  such  opinions 
in  a  formal  lecture.?  In  a  lecture  he  is  speaking  cx  cathedra; 
in  a  ‘practical  criticism’  class  he  is  promoting  discussion,  argu¬ 
ment — if  you  like,  doubt.  In  a  formal  lecture  he  is  bound  to 
offer  facts,  and  a  man  who  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  views 
easily  blurs  the  boundary  between  facts  and  opinions;  in  a  ‘prac¬ 
tical  criticism’  class,  however,  a  lecturer  worth  his  salt  will  not 
choose  exercises  which  depend  on  factual  knowledge,  and  he 
will  offer  his  views  as  views  and  try  to  promote  argument  about 
them. 

Professor  Muir  draws  our  attention  at  some  length  to  the 
clement  of  fashion  in  critical  judgments.  But  fashion,  again, 
enters  as  much  into  the  views  delivered  by  a  lecturer  in  lectures 
as  into  the  views  he  expresses  in  ‘practical  criticism’  classes. 
Whenever  anything  is  said  about  literature,  the  influence  of 
fashion  may  enter. 
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‘It  is  easy  for  an  intelligent  student  with  no  real  power  of 
literary  criticism  to  acquire  a  plausible  critical  patter,  and  even 
a  respectable  critical  method.  By  the  use  of  this  method  he  can 
produce  an  answer  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  overmark’  (341). 
Taking  the  last  point  first,  it  surely  much  more  often  happens 
that  a  student  with  a  good  memory  taking  a  general  literature 
paper  produces  an  answer  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  overmark. 
‘I  doubt  if  he  cares  much  for  literature,  but  he  \nows  such  a 
lot’  says  the  examiner,  and  the  student  with  the  good  memory 
gets  a  mark  which  grossly  overrates  his  quality.  But  in  any 
case,  is  it  so  easy  for  the  intelligent  student  without  critical 
ability  to  develop  a  line  of  patter  which  will  get  him  more 
marks  than  he  really  deserves  in  a  ‘practical  criticism’  examina¬ 
tion  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  student  who 
develops  a  ‘plausible  critical  patter’  is  a  rarity.  I  am  also  fairly 
sure  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  intelligent  students 
with  no  real  power  of  literary  criticism  read  something  other 
than  English :  they  would  hardly  be  intelligent  if  they  didn’t. 

There  is,  of  course,  truth  in  Professor  Muir’s  contention  that 
questions  are  occasionally  set  in  ‘practical  criticism’  examina¬ 
tions  which  arc  too  difficult  for  students  to  deal  with  in  the  time 
allowed.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  happens  more  often  than  in 
general  literature  papers,  and  I  am  confident  that  when  it  docs 
happen  there  arc  generally  alternative  questions. 

What  of  the  point  that  ‘practical  criticism’  papers  often  give 
different  results  from  other  papers  in  the  same  examination:  If 
they  didn’t  give  different  results  there  would  surely  be  no  point 
in  having  them.  If  a  candidate’s  literary-critical  competence 
were  adequately  shown  by  general  literature  papers,  ‘practical 
criticism’  papers  would  be  superfluous.  ‘Practical  criticism’ 
examinations  arc  set  in  order  to  test  capacities  which  arc  not 
necessarily  tested  by  general  literature  papers. 

A  man  with  a  goodish  memory  commonly  has  a  fairly  easy 
time  in  general  literature  papers.  First  of  all  he  chooses  his 
‘spot  questions’ :  in  each  paper,  that  is  to  say,  he  decides  on  four 
or  five  authors  or  topics  on  which  questions  arc  virtually  cer¬ 
tain.  He  then  settles  down  and  commits  to  memory  for  each 
‘spot  question’ :  a  nucleus  of  essential  facts;  half  a  dozen  brief 
but  telling  quotations;  and  the  opinions  of  his  lecturers.  The 
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necessary  information  can  be  memorised  quite  easily:  it  can 
all  be  noted  down  in  a  little  book  which  will  be  read  through 
every  night  before  going  to  bed  for  the  last  month  to  six  weeks 
before  the  examination.  The  candidate  who  follows  this  method 
is  nearly  always  in  a  position  which  compares  favourably  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  candidates  when  it  comes  to  coping  with 
the  examination,  and  many  First  Class  degrees  have  certainly 
been  won  in  this  way. 

But  a  ‘practical  criticism’  paper  bears  to  a  general  literature 
paper  something  of  the  same  relation  that,  in  a  language 
examination,  unseen  translation  papers  bear  to  papers  on  set 
texts.  In  ‘practical  criticism’  papers  sheer  memory  is  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  The  student  is  on  his  own,  and  gives  the  examiner  some 
idea  of  what  he  can  make  of  a  literary  text  when  he  has  nothing 
but  his  own  responses  to  guide  him :  ‘knowledge  about’  litera¬ 
ture  is  now  of  little  use;  what  matters  is  the  capacity  for  dis¬ 
crimination  and  judgment,  and  critical  articulateness.  Even  to 
give  the  right  ‘fashionable’  reply  the  candidate  must  at  least  be 
capable  of  recognising  a  style,  a  manner :  it  is  no  gocxl  praising 
a  poem  for  its  ‘Metaphysical’  qualities  if  the  poem  is  not  re¬ 
motely  Metaphysical.  I-  have  known  a  student — highly  marked 
on  general  literature  papers — attribute  a  typical  piece  of  Pope 
to  Tennyson  in  his  ‘practical  criticism’  paper.  Nor  are  such 
things  exceptional.  Perhaps  Professor  Muir  feels  that  under 
examination  conditions  even  a  good  student  may  be  forgiven 
such  a  mistake.  But  if  we  are  to  assume  that  examination  con¬ 
ditions  arc  so  destructive  of  a  student’s  mental  processes  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  overlook  such  enormities,  we  must  surely 
remember  that  all  a  student’s  other  papers  arc  written  under 

i)reciscly  the  same  conditions.  What  enormities  must  we  over- 
00k  in  general  literature  papers? 

I  come  back  at  this  point  to  what  I  have  been  urging  all 
*  along.  The  disadvantages  of  ‘practical  criticism’  examinations 
arc  disadvantages  which  arc  incident  equally  to  all  literature 
examinations  as  such.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  other  way 
should  be  found  of  conducting  examinations  in  literature,  but 
that  is  another  question.  Again,  the  disadvantages  of  conduct- 
I  ing  courses  for  undergraduates  in  ‘practical  criticism’  arc  dis- 
’  advantages  which  may  quite  as  easily  affect  any  kind  of 
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‘teaching’  of  literature.  It  could  be  argued,  of  course,  that 
literature  cannot  or  should  not  be  ‘taught’.  Or  else  we  might 
recall  Carlyle’s  contention  that  the  emergence  of  problems 
which  require  to  be  solved  by  intellection  is  symptomatic  of 
unhealth  and  say,  accordingly,  that  literature  only  needs  to  be 
‘taught’  in  a  society  which  is  to  some  extent  unhealthy,  out  of 
touch  with  its  traditions.  Any  of  these  contentions  may  be  true. 
But  one  must  still  urge  that  the  disadvantages  of  ‘practical 
criticism’  are  disadvantages  which  are  common  to  the  academic 
study  of  literature  in  general,  and  one  must  say,  on  the  positive 
side,  that  ‘practical  criticism’  classes  and  examinations  offer 
certain  specific  and  unique  advantages  which  it  would  greatly 
impoverish  the  academic  study  of  English  literature  to  sacrifice. 

Mark  Robfrts 

University  of  Sheffield 


II 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  disturbed  by  my  remarks  on 
Practical  Criticism,  as  I  agree  with  most  of  what  he  says  in  his 
reply.  I  have  no  wish  to  put  back  the  clock.  I  shall  continue, 
without  any  reluctance,  to  keep  Practical  Criticism  in  our  syl¬ 
labus  as  a  necessary  part  of  an  English  course.  I  was  merely 
suggesting  that  under  examination  conditions  the  responses  of 
candidates  are  likely  to  be  artificial  and  distorted.  This  seems  | 
to  be  the  main  point  of  disagreement  between  us.  I  still  think 
that  a  safer  guide  to  a  student’s  critical  ability  would  be  the 
critical  exercises  carried  out  during  the  year,  and  that  these 
could  be  taken  into  consideration  in  assessing  his  class. 

Mr.  Roberts  may  be  right  in  thinking  ‘that  the  overwhelming: 
majority  of  intelligent  students  with  no  real  power  of  literary' 
criticism  read  something  other  than  English’.  I  would  only  say 
that  students  at  school  do  not  always  know  whether  they  have, 
critical  ability,  and  that  when  they  obtain  90  per  cent  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Level  in  English  Literature  they  are  likely  to  assume 
that  they  are  cut  out  to  be  literary  critics. 


University  of  Liverpool 


Kenneth  Muir 
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